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DIE-HARD  FRONTIER 


SAM  STANLEY 


HAT  frosty  March  morning,  I 
thought  the  Bison  Flying  Service 
was  up  against  a  major  crisis.  My 
partner,  Bob  Jaeger,  was  putting 
his  foot  down  hard. 

"I'm  through  with  it,"  Bob  said. 
"No  more  coyote-hunting  for  me. 
I'm  not  flying  anybody  on  an- 
other hunt." 

I  looked  round  the  dingy  little 
office.  On  the  wall  to  my  right, 
flanked  by  a  calendar  and  a  print 
of  a  bucking  horse,  hung  a  framed 
photograph  of  a  Piper  Cub.  You 
had  to  look  twice  to  tell  it  was 
a  Cub  because  the  wings  were 
draped  from  tip  to  tip  with 
coyote  pelts. 

My  eye  rested  on  the  picture. 
For  the  past  couple  of  years 
aerial  hunting  had  been  an  im- 
portant side  line  of  ours.  And 
right  now,  of  all  times,  I  wasn't 
ready  to  give  it  up. 


"Look,  Bob,"  I  said,  trying  to 
talk  like  a  businessman  the  way 
I  sometimes  had  to  with  him, 
"Morison  will  be  here  any  min- 
ute. He  wants  to  shoot  and  one  of 
us  has  to  take  him  up.  We've  got 
to  play  along  with  the  guy.  I 
have  two  students  this  morning, 
so  bud,  that  means  youre 
elected." 

Dan  Morison  was  one  of  the 
biggest  cattle  ranchers  in  northern 
Wyoming.  What's  more,  he  hated 
coyotes;  mostly,  according  to  Bob, 
for  reasons  Dan  couldn't  quite 
explain.  Actually,  coyotes  hadn't 
hurt  him  much,  even  if,  once  in 
a  while,  they  did  pick  off  a  stray 
calf  or  two.  But  Dan,  Bob  in- 
sisted, was  like  all  stockmen.  To 
them  predatory  animals  are  al- 
ways vermin.  And  coyotes,  being 
the  sliest,  are  the  most  hated. 

That's  where  the  Bison  Flying 
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Service  came  in.  Morison  got  a 
big  thrill  out  of  hunting  coyotes 
by  plane.  The  Bar  O,  his  ranch, 
was  only  a  couple  of  miles  away, 
so,  being  neighbors,  we'd  got  him 
pretty  air-minded. 

"How  can  we  refuse?"  I  con- 
tinued to  Bob.  "You  know  as  well 
as  I  do  we  have  to  have  that  new 
runway  if  we're  going  to  get  any 
more  business.  This  way  a  man's 
got  to  land  cross-wind  about  half 
the  time." 

That  was  it.  Morison  owned 
land  bordering  our  field  and  one 
of  his  fences  stood  squarely  in 
the  path  of  a  new  runway  we 
wanted  to  build.  Morison  wouldn't 
let  us  take  it  down,  either; 
wouldn't  listen  to  any  deals.  Said 
the  runway  would  spoil  too  much 
of  his  winter  pasturage.  But  I 
figured  eventually  we  might  talk 
him  into  a  deal,  if  we  played  our 
cards  right — like  flying  him  on 
coyote  hunts,  for  instance. 

Bob,  however,  wasn't  happy 
about  it.  I  watched  him  sitting 
there  at  the  desk,  half-swallowed 
in  his  bulgy  flying  jacket,  with  a 
troubled  look  spreading  from  his 
deep-set,  quizzical  eyes. 

"Listen,  Dick,"  he  said  de- 
fiantly. "I'm  no  coyote  lover,  but 
I  hate  to  see  all  of  'em  disappear. 
They  belong  out  here.  The  way 
things  are  going  now,  though, 
there  won't  be  any  more  left. 
Look  at  what's  happening.  Why, 
every  cowpoke  that  can  set  a  trap 
or  shoot  a  gun  is  out  to  kill  'em 
off.  This  year  I  haven't  even  heard 
a  coyote.  What's  left  of  the  old 
west  when  they're  all  gone?" 

"What's  left  of  our  business  if 
we  don't  get  that  runway?" 

"But  Morison  isn't  going  to  take 
down  that  fence!  You  heard  what 


he  said.  Anyway,  the  guy's  got 
nothing  against  coyotes.  He's  just 
trigger-happy." 

Well,  Bob  can  be  a  tough  man 
to  argue  with — he's  sort  of  the 
dreamer  type,  I  guess,  not  really 
down  to  earth.  I've  always  thought 
that's  why  he  followed  me  into 
flying  right  after  War  II  when 
we  got  our  discharges  from  the 
Air  Force.  Bob  was  proud  of  be- 
ing a  Westerner.  If  he'd  lived  a 
century  ago,  he'd  have  tried  to 
be  another  Kit  Carson.  But  after 
all,  romance  is  just  romance  and 
a  man  still  has  to  make  a  living. 

Behind  me  the  door  opened 
suddenly  and  a  blast  of  cold  air 
blew  into  the  office,  scattering 
the  papers  on  the  desk. 

"Howdy,  howdy,"  sounded 
Morison's  big  voice.  "I'm  rarin'  to 
go,  boys.  Which  one  of  you  hot- 
shot fly  boys  is  doing  the  honors?" 

The  rancher's  burly  frame 
blocked  the  light  from  the  door- 
way. There  was  a  roughness 
about  him  and  a  shaggy  look  like 
one  of  his  black  Angus  bulls.  He 
carried  a  pump-action  shotgun. 

"Ain't  but  two-three  of  them 
varmints  left  in  the  valley,"  he 
went  on.  "We  ought  to  clean  'em 
all  out  today." 

I  glanced  quickly  at  my  part- 
ner, but  he  didn't  say  a  word; 
just  sat  there  with  his  eyes  on  the 
floor. 

"O.K.,  let's  go,"  I  said,  sighing 
to  myself.  This,  of  course,  would 
mean  that  those  two  flying  stu- 
dents of  mine  w^ould  be  dumped 
in  Bob's  lap.  Oh,  sure,  he'd  give 
them  their  lessons  all  right;  Bob 
was  an  instructor,  too.  But  maybe 
they  wouldn't  like  the  change. 
I  sort  of  hoped  he'd  have  a  lot 
of  explaining  to  do.  Why  was  he 


so  all-fired  unreasonable?  Didn't 
he  realize  we  had  to  keep  Morison 
in  a  good  humor? 

We  didn't  waste  any  time.  Be- 
fore I  had  slipped  into  my  flying 
togs  my  passenger  was  climbing 
into  one  of  our  Cubs.  On  this  par- 
ticular Cub  we  had  taken  out  a 
cabin  panel  next  to  the  seat,  so 
a  man  could  shoot  out  that  side. 
I  spun  the  prop  and  Morison 
settled  himself  with  his  gun.  We 
were  off. 

We  climbed  to  five  hundred 
feet  heading  toward  the  horizon 
where  the  valley  loses  itself  in 
the  treeless  waste  of  the  Bad 
Lands.  The  morning  was  fine. 
Behind  us  the  Big  Horn  Moun- 
tains rose  in  awesome  snow- 
capped heights  to  the  rugged 
majesty  of  Cloud  Peak.  A  stiff 
wind  had  our  Cub  bouncing 
around  like  a  tumbleweed.  Cold 
air  billowed  through  the  open  side 
and  I  was  thankful  for  my  fleece- 
lined  jacket. 

Maybe  I'm  sentimental  but  the 
sight  of  that  wild  panorama  al- 
ways leaves  me  breathless.  I 
sensed  how  it  affected  Bob,  and 
why.  This  was  the  real  West,  the 
unchanging  part,  the  part  that  en- 
dures. There's  something  sacred 
about  it.  Up  in  the  air  you  get  to 
feeling  like  a  sentinel — as  if  all 
that  rugged  grandeur  was  yours 
in  trust. 

The  day  before,  a  light  snow- 
fall had  sifted  over  the  prairie, 
making  any  moving  object  bigger 
than  a  gopher  easy  to  spot.  Noth- 
ing moved.  We  flew  this  way  and 
that,  looking  for  prey.  Sooner  or 
later  we  had  to  stir  up  a  coyote 
unless  government  trappers  had 
really  cleaned  them  all  out.  Last 
year,  we'd  always  found  plenty. 


Morison  was  getting  fidgety. 
He  was  sitting  next  to  me  on  the 
front  seat,  craning  his  neck  all 
over  the  landscape  like  a  hungry 
hawk.  I  could  hear  him  mutter- 
ing to  himself.  At  last  he  twisted 
around  and  shouted,  "Them  var- 
mints has  to  be  somewhere 
around!  Got  a  couple  of  my 
wife's  chickens  just  the  other  day." 

"Guess  they  must  have  heard 
we  were  coming!"  I  hollered  back, 
without  turning  my  head.  In  that 
buffeting  wind  I  had  my  hands 
full  controlling  the  ship. 

I  thought  about  what  Bob  had 
said.  He  hadn't  heard  any  coyotes 
this  spring.  Was  it  possible  there 
were  so  few  left?  Good  thing 
Bob  wasn't  along  on  this  hunt. 
For  this  was  our  West,  his  West, 
and  now,  apparently,  it  had  been 
robbed  of  a  part  of  its  soul.  Oh, 
well,  if  that  was  progress.  .  .  . 

Morison  sat  up  suddenly  and 
gripped  his  gun.  We  were  far 
down  in  the  valley,  near  the  edge 
of  the  Bad  Lands. 

"Over  there!"  he  barked,  point- 
ing. "Climbin'  that  shallow  draw. 
There's  two  of  'em!" 

I  looked.  Close  together,  two 
dark  specks  drifted  across  the 
mottled  white  of  the  prairie, 
separated,  came  together  again 
and  then  stopped  still.  Coyotes, 
no  doubt  about  it.  Their  fur  isn't 
really  dark  but  looks  dark  against 
the  snow. 

Here  was  our  target!  I  yanked 
the  ship  into  a  tight  turn,  easing 
in  on  the  throttle.  The  ground 
surged  up  so  fast  you  could  al- 
most count  the  tufts  of  bunch 
grass  sticking  through  the  snow. 
Then  I  levelled  off  and  started  my 
glide  at  two  hundred  feet.  The 
coyotes  were  about  a  quarter  of 
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a  mile  distant  trotting  easily  in 
that  businesslike  way  they  usually 
have.  They  weren't  yet  alarmed. 

We  approached  a  few  degrees 
to  the  left  so  that  Morison,  who 
sat  on  my  right,  could  have  a 
clear  broadside  shot.  The  two  ani- 
mals turned  and  faced  us  for  a 
moment.  Lower  and  lower,  down 
to  fifty  feet,  we  glided  in.  You 
could  see  them  plainly  now,  see 
the  shaggy  coats,  the  pointed 
snouts,  almost  catch  the  sharp, 
crafty  look  on  their  faces.  Were 
these  the  last  two  coyotes  in  Wy- 
oming? I  wondered. 

"Keep  'er  steady!"  Morison  said. 
I  could  feel  him  grow  tense.  He 
was  twisted  around,  his  gun 
clutched  halfway  to  his  shoulder. 
I  knew  his  eyes  were  icy-cold, 
even  though  I  couldn't  see  them. 
Morison  hated  coyotes.  I  didn't, 
but  I  wanted  that  new  runway. 

Those  animals  hadn't  waited 
for  us.  After  that  one  quick  look 
they  had  started  off  at  a  lope, 
heading  up  the  side  of  the  draw. 
They  still  weren't  panicky  by 
any  means.  We  swooped  on  to 
them  as  I  banked  to  the  right, 
and  suddenly  the  shotgun  roared. 

You  could  hear  Morison's  snort 
of  disgust  above  the  noise  of  the 
plane. 

"What  happened,  Dan,  didn't 
you  get  'em?" 

"Naw,  them  critters'  been  shot 
at   before.   Where'd   they   go?" 

I  gunned  the  ship  into  a  climb 
and  made  a  slow  turn  to  look 
around.  The  air  was  getting 
rougher  and  rougher.  The  little 
Cub  bucked  and  jolted  like  a 
newly-saddled  bronc.  A  moment 
later  I  poked  Dan  and  pointed. 
Just  ahead  of  our  left  wing  the 
animals  were  bounding  confident- 


ly across  the  snow  toward  a  patch 
of  sagebrush,  as  if  they'd  had  this 
move  all  figured  out.  These 
weren't  any  young  flighty  pups. 
Morison  was  probably  right; 
they'd  been  shot  at  before.  They 
knew  all  the  tricks. 

We  chased  those  two  coyotes 
around  for  half  an  hour,  getting 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
inhabited  part  of  the  valley.  After 
we  flushed  them  out  of  the  sage- 
brush where  they  lay  till  they 
knew  we  had  them  spotted,  they 
led  us  on  as  wild  and  desperate 
a  hunt  as  ever  happened.  You 
never  saw  such  smart,  resource- 
ful beasts.  Twisting,  dodging, 
doubling  back,  they  foiled  every 
move  we  made.  Twice  they 
stopped  short  on  their  haunches 
just  as  Dan  was  ready  to  fire,  thus 
leaving  us  to  sweep  harmlessly 
over  them  and  curse  our  luck. 

I've  done  a  good  deal  of  that 
kind  of  flying.  It's  always  a  little 
risky,  but  believe  me,  on  this 
flight  I  was  cutting  corners  I  had 
never  cut  before.  A  couple  of 
times  we  just  cleared  a  rise  of 
ground.  If  those  coyotes  got  away 
Morison  could  never  say  I'd  let 
him  down,  not  by  a  long  shot, 
because  I  was  pushing  the  Cub 
as  well  as  myself  to  the  utter  limit. 

At  last  I  thought  we  had  them 
cold.  Bit  by  bit  we'd  been  draw- 
ing away  from  Little  Goose  Creek, 
edging  southward  to  where  the 
fertile  valley  blends  into  the  Bad 
Lands.  We  were  getting  close  to 
Wolf  Butte,  the  most  prominent 
landmark  among  the  barren,  red- 
rimmed  mesas. 

You  can  spot  Wolf  Butte  from 
miles  away.  It's  rugged  and  fairly 
high,  and  there's  a  straggling 
growth    of    jack    pine    sprawled 


across  the  top.  The  northern  face 
is  a  steep  and  sheer  cliff.  The 
coyotes  were  heading  for  it. 

Morison  yelped  with  glee. 
"Keep  goin',  you  mangy  critters!" 
he  whooped.  "Boy,  this  time  we've 
really  got  'em  in  a  hole.  If  they 
hit  that  cliff  they've  got  to  turn 
broadside.  Can't  miss  'em  then!" 
I  guess  the  thrill  of  that  wild 
chase  must  have  got  into  my 
blood  too.  Anyway,  I  opened  the 
throttle  and  went  into  a  tight 
turn,  figuring  to  level  out  and 
start  my  glide  just  right  for  a  pos- 
sible shot.  At  last  that  prize — 
those  two  furry  scalps — was 
practically  ours. 

You'd  have  thought  those 
I  coyotes  were  locoed,  the  way  they 
i  kept  running  hell-bent  for  the 
;  sheer  face  of  Wolf  Butte.  I  had 
;  figured  it  right  on  the  nose.  We 
came  in  low,  almost  parallel  to 
|  the  butte  and  then — darned  if 
|  they  didn't  find  a  narrow  seam, 
a  crack  in  the  face  we  hadn't 
;  spotted,  and  duck  into  it  out  of 
1  sight! 

We  swept  on  past.  I  banked 
hard  to  the  left,  because  that 
steep  wall  was  perilously  close. 
Then  it  happened.  What  the 
•  cause  was  I  still  don't  know;  per- 
ihaps  a  down  draft,  considering 
the  gusty  wind  and  our  nearness 
|  to  the  butte.  Anyway,  the  bottom 
suddenly  fell  out  of  everything. 
A  second  later  we  hit  the  ground 
(with  a  head-splitting  crash. 

When  I  came  to — it  couldn't 
(have  been  more  than  a  minute  or 
so — my  head  throbbed  and  waves 
of  pain  were  running  up  and 
down  my  right  leg.  I  was  still  in 
the  seat,  my  hands  gripping  the 
wheel.  My  passenger  looked  in 
worse    shape;    he    was    slumped 


over,  with  a  trickle  of  blood  ooz- 
ing from  his  forehead.  He  was 
senseless,  but  his  eyelids  began 
to  flicker. 

Lord  knows  what  made  me  look 
up  at  Wolf  Butte.  I  was  too 
stunned  to  think  and  everything 
seemed  logical  and  completely 
unsurprising,  like  events  in  a 
dream.  Anyway,  there  were  those 
two  beasts  silhouetted  on  a 
shoulder  of  rock,  as  natural  as 
life.  They  were  staring  down  at 
us.  I  could  have  sworn  those 
sharp  faces  had  a  mocking  grin. 

Reaching  down  gingerly,  I  un- 
fastened the  safety  belt  that  held 


both  of  us.  Thank  God  we'd  had 
to  keep  it  fastened,  because  of 
the  missing  side  panel.  Otherwise, 
the  impact  would  have  hurled  us 
through  the  windshield  for  sure. 
I  nudged  Morison.  He  looked  up, 
blinking. 

"O.K.,  Dan?"  I  asked  feebly. 

"Yeah,  I  guess  so,  except — ow, 
my  back."  He  winced.  "How 
about  you?" 

"Guess  I'm  in  one  piece.  Let's 
get  out  of  here."  The  plane  wasn't 
too  badly  smashed  but  gasoline 
fumes  were  coming  from  some- 
where, so  the  sooner  we  cleared 
out  the  better. 

When  I  started  crawling  out 
my  knee  gave  me  fits.  I  helped 
Morison  as  best  I  could,  both  of 
us  gritting  our  teeth  in  pain  as  we 
struggled  free.  We  hobbled  over 
to  a  little  scooped-out  place  under 
a  ledge  where  there  wasn't  any 
snow  and  sat  down  stiffly  to  figure 
out  what  had  happened. 

We  were  in  something  of  a 
mess.  Our  plane  lay  hopelessly 
grounded  in  a  gully;  the  propeller 
was  crumpled,  a  wing-tip  smashed 
and  the  landing  gear  a  shambles. 
Our  personal  injuries  weren't  so 
serious  but  terribly  handicapping. 
Beside  our  whacks  on  the  head, 
Morison's  back  had  been  painfully 
wrenched.  My  knee  had  begun 
to  swell  up  like  a  toy  balloon. 
Definitely,  we  weren't  up  to  walk- 
ing. 

"Looks  to  me  like  we  out- 
smarted ourselves,"  I  said  rueful- 
ly. "Or  maybe  I  should  speak  for 
myself.  Anyway,  we're  here  and 
those  animals  are  up  there,  laugh- 
ing at  us." 

The  rancher  grunted  and  said 
nothing.  He  lay  with  his  knees 
drawn  up,  his  big  body  sprawled 
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flat  like  a  sack  of  oats.  The  cut 
on  his  forehead  was  still  oozing 
red  and  he  dabbed  at  it  with  a 
handkerchief. 

"What's  more,"  I  went  on, 
"we're  in  a  spot.  You  know  this 
country.  There  isn't  a  ranch  house 
nor  anything  else  for  ten — maybe 
fifteen — miles." 

That  wasn't  all,  either.  The 
wind  now  had  risen  to  a  bluster- 
ing gale  and  it  was  getting  colder 
every  minute.  Eventually  that 
wind  could  bring  more  snow, 
blowing  down  from  the  moun- 
tains the  way  it  was.  Then  we 
would  be  out  of  luck.  Pretty  soon, 
no  rescue  plane  short  of  an  air- 
liner could  buck  it  to  come  out 
looking  for  us.  No  two  ways  about 
it,  I  was  worried. 

Morison  shifted  to  an  easier 
position,  groaning  at  each  move- 
ment. 

"What  about  Bob?"  he  asked 
dully. 

"Oh,  he'll  start  searching  for  us 
as  soon  as  he  can  take  off.  But 
look  where  we  are."  I  motioned 
around  to  the  desolate  mesa,  with 
its  bare,  reddish  flanks  rising 
above  the  snow.  "We're  hard  to 
spot  from  the  air.  Besides,  who'd 
expect  us  to  be  here  in  this  God- 
forsaken hole?" 

We  lay  there  for  an  hour  or 
more,  watching  the  sky  and  feel- 
ing the  bitter  merciless  wind.  The 
sharp  cold  bit  through  our  heavy 
clothing  like  the  thrust  of  a  sur- 
geon's scalpel.  I  could  still  flail  my 
arms  enough  to  keep  a  tingle  of 
sensation  in  my  hands,  but  poor 
Morison's  injured  back  hurt  every 
time  he  moved. 

There  were  a  few  clumps  of 
sagebrush  around  the  gully  so, 
dragging     my     stiffened     leg,     I 


crawled  out  to  look  for  firewood. 
Just  twigs,  of  course.  You  couldn't 
expect  more  from  sagebrush.  Still, 
twigs  might  burn  for  a  little  while. 
Anyway,  with  the  help  of  my 
pocket  knife,  I  managed  to  strip 
off  an  armload  from  the  nearest 
bushes.  Then,  hunching  along  on 
one  knee  and  the  opposite  hand, 
I  wrested  my  load  back  to  the 
shelter  of  the  ledge.  There  we 
coaxed  the  sticks  into  a  flame. 

We  stretched  that  armload  of 
fuel  for  all  the  fire  it  was  worth, 
poking  our  numbed  hands  so 
close  they  were  nearly  scorched. 
But  the  flames  soon  died.  After 
the  last  flicker,  I  went  out  for 
more  sticks,  this  time  crawling  a 
good  bit  farther. 

Too  much  farther,  in  fact.  About 
half-way  on  the  return  trip  my 
knee  began  throbbing  unbearably. 
There  was  no  choice;  I  had  to 
drop  my  precious  load,  the  fuel 
we  were  counting  on  so  much. 
I  rested  a  moment,  then  tried 
again,  tried  several  times.  No 
use,  the  pain  nearly  finished  me. 
I  needed  both  hands  just  to  crawl 
along. 

"Couldn't  make  it,  Dan,"  I  mut- 
tered dejectedly  a  few  minutes 
later,  flopping  down  beside  him. 

The  sun  was  lowering  over  the 
mountains  in  a  pale  and  cheer- 
less glow.  Morison  lay  staring  at 
the  dead  ashes  of  our  fire.  The 
guy's  lips  were  blue  and  his  teeth 
chattered  but  he  managed  a  wry 
grip. 

"Know  what?"  he  said.  "Some- 
body's got  to  find  us  soon.  We 
can't  take  another  day  of  this." 
The  thought  stunned  us  into 
shivering  silence. 

Darkness  came  all  of  a  sudden, 
a  grave-like,  unfriendly  darkness 


that  seemed  to  end  all  hope.  And, 
brother,  then  it  really  got  cold! 
Desperate  for  more  shelter,  we 
struggled  back  into  the  plane, 
huddling  together,  too  numb  with 
cold  even  to  feel  our  pains. 

In  that  paralyzing  chill  we 
knew  sleep  might  well  mean 
death.  So  right  away  we  began 
to  think  up  schemes  for  fighting 
off  drowsiness.  We  took  turns  in- 
venting lively  talk,  doing  our  best 
to  interest  each  other  with  some- 
thing, even  an  argument.  Once  I 
got  fairly  eloquent  on  my  favor- 
ite topic — how  airports  can  be 
useful  to  ranchers — when  sudden- 
ly I  noticed  that  Morison  was 
dozing. 

"Lay — lay  off.  Lemme  alone," 
he  mumbled  after  I'd  shaken  him 
a  couple  of  times,  gently. 


"Get  in  line!   GET   IN   LINE!   You'll 
get   yours!" 
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"Come  on,  Dan,  it's  your  turn 
to  start  talking." 

"I'm  plumb  talked  out.  You  go 
ahead.  I'm  listenin'." 

He  nodded  again.  I  began  to 
feel  panicky,  a  quite  new  feel- 
ing, unlike  the  previous  dull  fear. 

"Snap  out  of  it,  man,  you'll 
freeze  stiff!" 

That  near-panic  chased  all  the 
drowsiness  right  out  of  my  brain. 
For  the  rest  of  the  night  I  kept 
on  prodding  my  companion, 
yapping  to  him,  nudging  him  just 
hard  enough.  He  growled  a  little, 
but  he  understood. 

When  daylight  finally  appeared 
we  dragged  our  half -frozen  bodies 
out  of  the  cabin,  hoping  to  catch 
a  few  warming  rays  of  the  sun. 
My  knee  began  throbbing  again. 
Morison  could  hardly  move. 

I  guess  it  was  about  nine 
o'clock.  The  wind  had  died  and 
we  were  searching  every  inch  of 
a  sky  that  looked  increasingly 
threatening.  Behind  us  rose  the 
cliffs  of  Wolf  Butte  with  its  crown 
of  dark,  mysterious  pine,  while 
off  in  the  distance  the  high  peaks 
of  the  Big  Horns  shone  in  snowy 
grandeur.  Then  I  heard  it — the 
sound  of  an  airplane.  I  grabbed 
Morison  by  the  arm,  forgetting 
his  hurt. 

"This  is  it!"  I  yelled,  struggling 
erect  and  waving  my  cap.  There 
was  the  plane,  a  dark  speck 
against  the  clouds,  circling  back 
and  forth  over  the  valley  for  what 
seemed  agonizing  minutes.  But 
suddenly  it  turned  and  came 
straight  toward  us.  Soon  it  was 
right  overhead,  circling  again, 
waggling  its  wings.  I  could  see 
a  buffalo  head  on  the  fuselage. 
Bob  had  come. 

At  the  Schultz  Clinic  in  Sheri- 
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dan,  where  the  rescue  party  had 
brought  us,  Morison  and  I  lay 
propped  up  in  bed.  Outside,  the 
snow  was  falling  fast.  A  few  hours 
from  now,  no  rescue  party  could 
have  reached  us.  We'd  just  fin- 
ished the  first  meal  we'd  had  in 
two  days,  and  Morison  was  look- 
ing at  Bob,  who  stood  there  at 
the  foot  of  his  bed,  grinning 
buoyantly. 

"You  flew  plumb  straight  to  the 
spot,"  said  the  rancher.  "You 
mean  you  could  see  the  wreckage 
that  far  away?" 

"Nope.  I  saw  tracks  in  the  snow, 
leadin'  out  towards  the  Bad 
Lands,"  my  partner  interrupted. 
"I  figured  coyotes  had  made  em 
and  I  figured  you'd  been  chasing 
the  coyotes."  He  said  it  flatly,  as 
if  that  ended  the  matter. 

"You  followed  those  tracks?" 

"No,  I  took  a  short  cut."  Bob 
was  enjoying  our  confusion.  "I 
just  asked  myself  'where  would 
I  head  for  if  I  was  the  last  coyote 
and  somebody  was  chasing  me?' " 

"Well?" 

"So,  when  I  saw  Wolf  Butte  I 
thought,  sure,  that's  the  place. 
Kind  of  looks  like  a  fortress." 

The  rancher  was  silent  for  a 
moment  looking  out  at  the  driving 
snow.  "Reckon  Bob  did  some 
pretty  smart  figurin';  I  wouldn't 
be  here  if  he  hadn't.  So  cut 
through  my  fence  any  time,  boys. 
The  runway's  on  me." 

I  started  to  say  something 
about  lucky  coyotes  but  Dan 
stopped  me.  "Forget  those  crit- 
ters," he  said.  "I  ain't  botherin' 
with  'em  any  more." 

We  went  home  next  evening. 
Off  in  the  valley  I  thought  I  heard 
a  couple  of  coyotes.  Maybe  next 
year  we'll  hear  more. 


The  award  plaque  pictured  was  presented  to  the  Honorable 
Theodore  Roosevelt  McKeldin,  Governor  of  Maryland,  at  the 
Forty-second  Convention  of  the  International  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  at  Denver,  Colorado.  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Bryan,  chairman 
of  the  United  Fellowship  of  Protestants  Committee,  was  elected 
president  of  the  International  Society  for  his  third  term. 
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WENTY-TWO  men  were  get- 
ting ready  to  bowl,  but  none 
of  the  spectators  present  that 
afternoon  had  ever  seen  bowlers 
like  these  before.  Sixteen  of  them 
were  blind.  The  other  six  were 
paraplegics  in  wheel  chairs.  All 
of  them  were  tense,  scared,  ex- 
cited. Especially  the  paraplegic 
on  alley  one. 

He  gripped  the  arms  of  his 
wheel  chair  until  his  knuckles 
were  white.  He  kept  fidgeting  in 
the  chair,  leaning  forward  tense- 
ly, staring  at  the  rack  full  of  bowl- 
ing balls  as  if  hypnotized  by  them. 
And  he  had  good  reason  to. 

Seven  years  before  that  day  he 
had  been  a  better  than  average 
bowler.  Had  practically  lived  his 
life  on  the  alleys  until  the  day  a 
spine  injury  robbed  him  of  the 
use  of  his  legs;  robbed  him  of  a 
sport  he  had  loved.  Now,  after 
seven  years  he  was  getting  ready 
to  bowl  again  despite  his  para- 


lyzed  legs.  He  couldn't  wait. 

Suddenly  he  heaved  himself  to 
his  feet.  He  couldn't  help  it.  He 
began  dragging  one  foot  after  the 
other  and  painfully  shuffling  over 
to  the  rack.  Sweat  stood  out  on 
his  upper  lip  and  a  tense  silence 
fell  over  the  room  as  everyone 
watched  him  pick  up  a  ball.  He 
ran  his  hands  over  the  smooth 
surface  caressingly.  Then  he  sud- 
denly seemed  to  freeze. 

"My  God!"  he  gasped.  "1 
walked.  After  seven  years  I 
walked!" 

Fiction?  No.  Fact!  It  really 
happened,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
a  group  of  men  at  the  Veteran's 
Administration  Center  at  Wood, 
Wisconsin.  And  thanks  to  them, 
hundreds  of  veterans  in  hospitals 
all  over  the  country  have  bene- 
fited through  the  "bowling  for  the 
I  handicapped"  program  created  at 
I  Wood  back  in  1946. 

At  that  time,  the  recreation  pro- 
|  gram  at  Wood  wasn't  as  extensive 
as  it  is  today.  It  didn't  lack  much, 
but  it  did  lack  an  activity  that 
appealed  to  the  blind.  There 
didn't  seem  to  be  any  sport  avail- 
able that  the  sightless  could  par- 
ticipate in.  Everything  seemed  to 
be  too  exacting  or  too  trying  phys- 
ically. 

"We  tried  everything,"  said  Mr. 
E.  M.  Accola  who  was  in  charge 
of  recreation  at  the  time.  "Noth- 
ing we  offered  seemed  to  appeal 
i  to  them.  They  just  couldn't  seem 
to  get  the  hang  of  archery.  Horse 
shoe  pitching  bored  them.  We  had 
to  find  something  that  would 
i  produce  a  competitive  spirit  so 
interest  wouldn't  lag.  We  found 
this  in  bowling." 

It  wasn't  as  simple  as  it  sounds. 
Mr.    Accola   and  his    staff  found 


that  out  when  they  launched  the 
program.  While  one  man  was  lin- 
ing up  bowlers,  another  was  look- 
ing for  suitable  alleys  for  the  pro- 
gram. A  third  was  experimenting 
with  the  problems  that  would  be 
involved  in  blind  bowling. 

They  set  up  a  dummy  alley  in 
a  quonset  hut,  and  ran  into  a 
snag  right  away.  They  soon  found 
out  a  blind  bowler  doesn't  do  so 
well  when  using  a  running  ap- 
proach. 

"They  just  don't  have  the  sense 
of  balance  for  it,"  explained  Mr. 
John  Tomich  who  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  unique  venture. 
"Beside  that,  being  blind,  they 
were  naturally  afraid  of  moving 
fast.  So  we  decided  the  best  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  have  them 
stand  at  the  foul  line  and  have 
someone  guide  their  arm  swing 
by  telling  them  which  way  to 
move." 

The  staff  found  this  out  the 
hard  way  by  bowling  blind  them- 
selves and  observing  the  results. 
They  constructed  all  kinds  of  gad- 
gets to  guide  the  arm  swing,  to 
face  the  body  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  they  always  came  back 
to  the  original  method  of  having 
a  coach  behind  the  bowler. 

But  the  blind  men  themselves 
provided  another  problem.  Most 
of  them  had  never  seen  a  bowling 
alley  or  anything  connected  with 
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one.  Everything  had  to  be  ex- 
plained carefully.  The  size  and 
shape  of  a  pin.  The  length  and 
width  of  the  alleys.  The  composi- 
tion and  weight  of  a  ball.  The 
meaning  of  a  strike,  spare,  split, 
and  gutter  ball.  The  purpose  of 
special  shoes.  Arm  swing,  de- 
livery, hook,  back  spin,  cross  over. 
All  of  it  had  to  be  explained,  so 
that  when  a  blind  bowler  de- 
livered a  ball  and  was  told  he  had 
a  strike  or  split  or  back  spin  he 
knew  exactly  what  had  happened. 

All  this  had  to  be  done  before 
the  first  ball  could  be  thrown.  So 
did  the  choosing  of  technicians. 
The  people  who  worked  with  the 
blind  in  this  project  had  to  be 
psychologists  as  well  as  bowling 
instructors  and  recreation  tech- 
nicians. 

"In  a  program  of  this  type,  the 
technician  had  to  be  very  atten- 
tive to  the  individual  he  was  work- 
ing with.  If  he  was  negligent,  it 
was  very  discouraging  to  the  blind 
person.  We  had  to  figure  on  this 
before  we  got  started  because 
we  couldn't  afford  to  get  off  to  a 
bad  start.  We  figured  this  was 
our  last  chance.  If  we  failed  to 
interest  them  in  this  activity,  we 
were  sure  we  would  never  be  able 
to  talk  them  into  trying  some- 
thing else,"  said  Mr.  Tomich. 

While  all  this  was  going  on, 
other  people  were  out  looking  for 
suitable  alleys  to  bowl  on.  A  num- 
ber of  alley  managers  were  con- 
tacted, and  fortunately,  the  owner 
of  the  West  Allis  Bowling  Center 
was  one  of  them.  He  readily 
agreed  to  donate  his  alleys  one 
afternoon  a  week  at  no  cost,  ex- 
cepting the  pin  boy's  fees.  The 
auxiliary  of  the  Milwaukee  Post 
of  the  American  Legion  volun- 
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teered  to  pay  this.  They  also  vol- 
unteered their  services  to  act  as 
score  keepers  for  the  bowlers. 

They  did  more  than  that.  Be- 
fore each  bowling  session  they 
passed  out  cigarettes,  matches 
and  gum.  During  the  actual  bowl- 
ing they  saw  to  it  that  no  one 
became  depressed,  discouraged, 
or  disinterested.  After  the  sessions 
were  over  they  served  refresh- 
ments such  as  coffee,  doughnuts, 
and  sandwiches.  Without  them, 
Mr.  Tomich  freely  admits,  the 
program  would  never  have  suc- 
ceeded. But  the  ladies  involved 
will  just  as  freely  admit  they  have 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  en- 
tire five  years  they  have  been 
assisting  in  this  project. 

The  first  bowling  session  was 
held  on  a  Tuesday  afternoon.  The 
paraplegics  had  been  included  in 
the  program,  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  stepped  in  with  a  help- 
ing hand  by  arranging  for  ambu- 
lances and  station  wagons  to 
transport  the  entire  group  to  the 
alleys.  Everything  seemed  to  be 
working  smoothly,  but  the  biggest 
hurdle  was  still  ahead. 

The  paraplegics  didn't  present 
too  much  of  a  problem.  They  had 
their  sight.  That  gave  them  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  control  over  the 
ball.  But  with  the  blind  it  was 
different.  They  were  reluctant 
about  throwing  a  heavy  ball  down 
a  narrow  alley  at  ten  small  pins 
they  couldn't  see.  A  strike  ball 
from  any  one  of  them  could  in- 
sure the  success  of  the  program. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  gutter  ball 
could  spell  disaster.  And  the  first 
ball  thrown  was  a  gutter  ball! 

"I'll  never  forget  it,"  groaned 
Mr.  Accola  when  he  talked  about 
it.  "There  was  the  blind  bowler 


crouching  over  the  foul  line, 
swinging  the  ball  back  and  forth 
as  he  lined  up  his  shot.  'Are  you 
sure  I'm  in  the  center  of  the 
alley?'  he  asked  the  coach.  'Per- 
fect,' said  the  coach.  'Let  it  fly!' 
'Okay,'  said  the  bowler.  'Here  she 
goes!'  The  ball  didn't  go  two  feet 
before  it  dropped  into  the  gutter 
with  a  thud  that  made  me  sick. 
The  bowler  slowly  straightened 
to  his  full  height.  Just  as  slowly 
he  turned.  'Perfect,  hey?'  he 
snapped.  'Boy,  you're  blinder  than 
I  am.'  The  roar  of  laughter  that 
went  up  from  everyone  present 
broke  the  ice.  From  there  on  in 
the  success  of  the  program  was  as- 
sured." 

It  proved  to  be  a  huge  success. 
All  concerned  took  to  it  with 
greater  enthusiasm  than  normal 
people  do.  Some  of  them  went  so 
far  as  to  get  their  own  equipment, 
and  none  of  them  missed  a  bowl- 
ing session  unless  they  were  so  ill 
that  they  were  confined  to  quar- 
ters by  the  doctor. 

They  couldn't  afford  to  miss, 
because  each  session  taught  them 
something  new.  They  had  to  be 
led  to  the  foul  line,  but  it  wasn't 
long  before  they  learned  to  tell 
how  many  pins  had  fallen  just 
from  the  sound.  They  learned  how 
to  feel  the  edge  of  the  alleys  and 
thus  determine  where  they  should 
stand  in  relation  to  the  head  pin. 
And  they  learned  that  bowling 
was  good  for  them.  It  cemented 
them  together.  Gave  them  a  group 
spirit  they  would  never  have 
anywhere  else.  Independence  was 
something  else  they  picked  up. 
When  one  of  them  threw  a  ball 
down  the  alley  and  heard  all  the 
pins  fall,  it  gave  him  the  feeling 
of  being  just  as  good  as  the  guy 


who  had  normal  vision. 

In  addition  to  this  feeling  of 
independence,  bowling  kept  them 
occupied,  gave  them  something  to 
look  forward  to,  gave  them  a  sense 
of  social  ease.  By  getting  together 
once  a  week  and  by  mingling 
together  at  the  parties  after  the 
sessions,  they  soon  learned  to  be 
at  ease  among  outsiders — some- 
thing no  doctor  could  have  done 
for  them. 

The  value  of  the  program  was 
soon  recognized  by  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  Veteran's 
Administration.  Requests  for  in- 
formation from  veteran's  hospitals 
all  over  the  country  began  pour- 
ing in  to  Wood.  Soon  such  famous 
hospitals  as  Sawtell  in  California, 
Wadsworth  in  Kansas,  and  Hines 
in  Illinois  had  bowling  programs 
for  their  handicapped  patients. 

This  led  to  the  next  advance- 
ment in  this  unique  rehabilitation 
program:    a  bowling  tournament 


"Which   of   you   guys   is   from    Texas?" 
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for  the  blind  and  the  paraplegics. 
The  idea  for  the  tournament 
originated  at  Wood  in  1949.  This 
time  there  were  no  problems  to 
overcome.  All  the  Veteran's  Ad- 
ministration centers  involved 
were  enthusiastic.  The  rules  were 
simple.  Each  center  had  a  five- 
man  team  with  two  alternates. 
The  names  of  the  team  members 
were  submitted  to  the  national 
headquarters,  and  a  deadline  for 
the  tournament  was  set.  The 
Chiefs  of  Special  Services  at  each 
center  were  designated  to  officiate 
at  the  tournament  games  at  their 
centers.  All  that  remained  was  for 
the  teams  to  bowl. 

It     was     decided     a     total     of 
fifty  games  should  be  bowled,  ten 


games  per  man  over  a  five-week 
period.  When  the  games  were 
rolled,  scores  were  compiled  and 
telegraphed  to  Washington  where 
the  scores  from  all  the  centers 
were  received.  These  were  then 
compared,  and  the  final  results 
were  telegraphed  back  to  the 
centers. 

Since  1949  the  tournament  has 
made  great  strides.  It  started  out 
as  an  area  tournament,  each  area 
involving  four  states.  It  soon 
branched  out  into  a  national  tour- 
nament which  involved  some 
thirty  teams.  This  means  that  ap- 
proximately 200  handicapped 
veterans  all  over  the  country  are 
getting  help  which  no  medicine 
could   give   them. 


Vcdiatii  VcdettiUte 
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I  hope  my  darling  Valentine 
This  year  finds  that  she's  able 
To  keep  her  cards  out  of  the  mail 
And  lay  them  on  the  table. 

— Dick  Hayman 


B.L.    BUSCH 


"Your  Hollywood  call  is  de- 
layed, Mr.  Jackson.  The  studio 
operator  is  trying  to  locate  your 
party.  I'll  ring  the  minute  it  comes 
through." 

Pete  re-cradled  his  phone  and 
groaned.  A  million  plans  to  work 
out  and  Joe  Lea  was  off  galli- 
vanting! 

If  only  there  were  someone 
else  he  could  turn  to;  but  no,  the 
long  arm  of  coincidence  had  a 
strangle-hold  on  him.  When  Pete 
came  up  with  a  slick  publicity 
scheme  built  around  Denverlite 
Airways'  10,000th  passenger,  the 
company  president  had  pounced 
on  the  idea  and  made  it  his  own. 

The  next  thing  Pete  knew  the 
president  had  dreamed  up  a 
slightly  crooked  plot  to  make  sure 
their  10,000th  passenger  was  a  box 


office  queen  from  the  west  coast 
glamour  mill.  This  part  hadn't 
been  Pete's  idea  at  all. 

But  Mr.  Opdycke,  Denverlite's 
president,  was  so  warmed  by  the 
mental  picture  of  a  famous  Holly- 
wood beauty  on  his  arm,  he'd 
ordered  Pete  not  only  to  produce 
the  movie  star,  but  to  start  job- 
hunting  if  he  failed.  So  Pete  had 
been  slickered  into  calling  Joe, 
an  Army  buddy  from  back  in 
the  40's. 

Funny  thing,  both  he  and  Joe 
had  wound  up  in  the  publicity 
game.  He  was  blowing  whistles 
for  the  young  airline,  based  in 
Denver,  while  Joe  rang  bells  for 
tremendous  Magnicific  Studios. 
Just  like  Joe,  to  pick  a  sure  thing 
and  start  way  down  at  the  top, 
As  Pete  remembered  from  C-ra- 
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tion  chatter  and  from  having  gir] 
friends  purloined,  Joe  was  an 
"operator"  and  didn't  mess 
around. 

But  here  Pete  was  having  to 
forget  bygones  and  ask  a  favor 
from  Joe  because  he  was  the  only 
guy  he  knew  in  the  tinsel  city. 
Pete  had  a  campaign  ready  to 
launch  in  Denver — a  gift  presen- 
tation, speeches,  a  party  in  the 
Stapleton  Field  lounge — every- 
thing but  the  star. 

While  Pete  waited  for  the  call, 
he  fidgeted  with  his  typewriter. 
The  door  burst  open  and  there 
was  Mr.  Opdycke.  He  never 
bothered  with  preliminaries. 

"Got  'er  yet?"  He  fairly  bounced 
up  and  down  and  his  ears  looked 
more  pointed  than  ever. 

"No  sir,"  Pete  said.  Then  when 
he  saw  the  president's  bounce 
start  to  sag,  he  hastily  added,  "But 
I  have  a  call  in  to  Magnicific 
Studios  right  now." 

"Well,  that's  more  like  it!"  Mr. 
Opdycke  snapped  and  with  a 
*'You'd  better  produce,  boy"  shake 
of  his  finger,  stalked  out.  The 
ringing  of  the  phone  saved  Pete 
from  tearing  his  hair. 

"Yes,  yes?"  he  asked  the  phone. 

"Well,  well — old  dog-faced 
Peter  from  the  cowboy  country. 
What's  up,  podner?" 

As  quickly  as  he  could,  Pete 
laid  it  on  the  line.  Joe  made  no 
promises,  said  he'd  see.  Pete 
sneaked  out  the  back  door  before 
Mr.  Opdycke  could  catch  him  and 
went  home  to  a  stable  full  of 
nightmares. 

When  Joe  finally  called  to  say 
he  had  just  the  gal  for  him,  Pete 
almost  forgave  him  for  earlier 
misdemeanors.  He  should  have 
known  there'd  be  a  catch. 
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"S.  B.  is  crazy  about  your  idea, 
but  he  insists  on  secrecy  until  the 
big  day  in  Denver,"  Joe  said. 

"Secrecy!"  Pete  exploded.  "I 
can't  engineer  a  publicity  stunt 
on  silence.  I  need  a  name,  a  star, 
somebody  terrific  to  build  my  ad- 
vance notices  on." 

"Keep  your  shirt  on,  prairie 
flower.  I'll  handle  things  at  this 
end.  You  nurse  the  Denver  head- 
aches." 

"But  who  IS  she?  How  about 
some  pictures?" 

"All  I  can  say  is  that  she's  a 
living,  breathing  doll.  Hedda  and 
Louella  are  crazy  about  her." 

"But  how'll  I  recognize  her?" 
Pete  was  getting  sore. 

"Oh,  didn't  I  tell  you?"  Joe 
oozed.  "S.  B.  wants  me  to  handle 
her  personally,  so  just  watch  for 
the  chick  on  Papa's  arm." 

Fine,  Pete  thought.  Just  dandy. 
One  last  chance  to  get  in  solid 
with  management,  and  a  cute 
boner  from  good  old  Joe  could 
bounce  Pete  higher  than  Pike's 
Peak. 

The  president  didn't  seem  as 
troubled  as  Pete  had  feared. 
"Maybe  the  mystery  will  get  us 
a  bigger  crowd,"  he  said,  rubbing 
his  hands  together.  "Wonder  who 
she'll  be — Mona  McGlow?  Terese 
Travis?"  As  he  left  he  said,  "And 
don't  forget  to  write  my  welcome 
speech." 

Pete  lined  up  reporters  on  the 
Post  and  News,  dropped  a  few 
loud  hints  in  the  better  beaneries, 
then  wrote  the  first  in  a  series  of 
news  releases: 

"HOLLYWOOD   MYSTERY 

QUEEN  arrives  Saturday  at 

Denver's  Stapleton  Field,  at 

3    p.m.,    as    honor    guest    of 

Denverlite      Airways.      Miss 


Glamour  holds  the   10,000th 
passenger     reservation      ( on 
Flight  Four)   and  will  bring 
greetings  from  magical  Holly- 
wood. Denverlite  was  organ- 
ized  originally    as    a   freight 
line,    but    after    seven    years 
with     a     perfect     record     of 
safety  and  service  .  .  ." 
Pete    spread    it    on    thick.    He 
hoked  up  the  history  of  his  com- 
j  pany  and  plugged  the  Hollywood 
gal's  arrival  just  as  if  he  knew  who 
;  she  was.  He  urged  all  Denverites 
to  turn  out  and  greet  her  in  real 
western      style.      Meantime,      he 
dreaded  her  arrival.  It  wasn't  like 
Hollywood  to  keep  a  star's  name 
out  of  the  headlines,  so  this  mys- 
tery    business     struck     Pete     as 
phony.    If  he   didn't   know   Joe's 
wolf -blood,  he  might  suspect  him 
of  turning  up  with  a  broken-down 
has-been,    or    even    Francis    the 
mule. 

D-Day  dawned  (Pete  was  call- 
ing it  "Denverlite  Day"  in  his 
hoopla),  and  about  2  o'clock,  the 
crowds  roaming  the  terminal  be- 
gan to  swell,  jamming  the  park- 
ing lot  and  bending  the  wire 
fences.  Pete  was  glad  he'd  man- 
aged a  big  turnout  for  Denver- 
lite — but  would  they  watch  him 
get  fired? 

As  excitement  mounted,  Pete 
checked  the  props  and  personnel. 
Mr.  Opdycke  was  rehearsing  his 
speech,  clutching  a  box  of  orchids 
he  was  to  present.  In  the  lounge  a 
large  festive  table  was  reserved 
for  an  "intimate"  party  of  company 
and  press  bigshots.  The  vice  presi- 
dent had  a  cowboy  band,  four  men 
in  big  hats  and  high-heeled  boots, 
just  a-bustin'  and  a-hankerin'  to 
play. 

The  rest  of  Denverlite's   hired 


help,  amid  considerable  heckling 
from  the  staffs  of  older,  estab- 
lished airlines,  milled  around  the 
edges  of  the  crowd  looking  natty 
in  fresh  uniforms.  Pieporters  and 
cameramen  elbowed  for  space  and 
two  radio  men  were  setting  up  a 
tape  recorder.  The  scene  was  set 
and  Pete  was  wishing  desperately 
he  could  undo  it  all. 

When  the  loudspeaker 
boomed,  "Denverlite  Flight  Num- 
ber Four  will  unload  its  10,000th 
passenger  at  Gate  Two,"  the  whole 
mob  broke  in  that  direction.  Pete 
was  out  front  with  Mr.  Opdycke, 
their  pants  legs  flapping  in  the 
propwash.  The  plane  came  about 
smartly,  stopped  and  shuddered 
briefly  as  the  motors  were  cut. 
According  to  plan,  the  pilot  posi- 
tioned   for    picture    taking,    and 
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"My  uniform   didn't  get   back  from   the 
cleaners." 
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when  the  door  of  the  plane  finally 
opened,  even  the  hostess  got  a 
roar  of  approval. 

"Where  is  she?"  "Bring  her  on!" 
yelled  the  crowd.  Several  be- 
wildered passengers  got  off  and 
scuttled  for  cover.  Then  Joe's 
head  appeared.  He  stepped  out  on 
the  platform  and  leaned  down  to 
shake  Pete's  hand.  There  was  a 
wicked  grin  on  his  face. 

Before  Pete  could  climb  up, 
Joe  waved  for  silence.  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Denver.  You're  in 
for  a  treat  today.  We  of  Magni- 
cific  Studios  are  delighted  that  one 
of  our  brightest  starlets  has  been 
so  royally  received." 

The  crowd  cheered  and  Pete 
gritted  his  teeth.  Not  one  mention 
of  Denverlite,  and  Joe'd  said  a 
starlet.  So  that  was  it.  Not  even  a 
name.  Well,  let's  pray  she's  beauti- 
ful or  Mr.  Opdycke  would  cut  his 
head  off  at  the  knees. 

"Now  it's  my  great  pleasure  to 
provide  the  thrill  you've  all  been 
waiting  for,"  Joe  went  on.  "Per- 
mit me  to  introduce  Miss  Helena 
Harper."  He  stepped  aside  and 
swept  one  arm  toward  the  door. 

Helena  Harper  was  probably 
all  of  seven  years  old.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  prim  pink  pinafore, 
with  her  blonde  braids  caught  up 
in  ribboned  loops.  The  crowd  let 
out  a  surprised  gasp  and  fell 
silent.  Helena  smiled  bravely  into 
the  scramble  of  faces  and  curtsied. 

Oh  no!  Pete  could  have 
strangled  Joe  with  his  own  flashy 
necktie.  One  glance  at  the  pop- 
eyes  in  the  press  section  and  Mr. 
Opdycke's  shocked  face  and  Pete 
knew  he  had  to  act  now  or  kiss 
his  job  goodbye.  Dear  old  double- 
crossing  Joe,  trying  to  steal  the 
show  for  Magnicific.  "Over  my 
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dead  body!"  Pete  mumbled  to 
himself. 

Then,  grabbing  Mr.  Opdycke 
by  the  arm,  Pete  whispered,  "Your 
speech  will  do  fine,  except  cut  out 
any  mention  of  a  party.  Okay?" 

"Who's  gonna  listen  to  me  with 
that  blabbermouth  up  there?" 
The  boss  motioned  at  Joe,  who 
after  finishing  page  three  of  his 
speech,  held  Helena  up  so  all 
could  see.  At  least  the  crowd  was 
beginning  to  warm  up  and  a  few 
reporters  had  recovered  enough 
to  pop  some  flashbulbs. 

"They'll  listen.  But  wait  for  me 
to  introduce  you — please!" 

As  Pete  struggled  through  the 
crowd,  he  heard  the  president 
call,  "I  don't  know  what  kind  of 
shenanigan  you're  pulling,  Pete, 
but  remember  what  I  said  about 
your  job!" 

Quickly  Pete  drafted  three 
crewmen  and  dispatched  them  on 
the  double  to  the  toy  counter,  the 
bar  and  soda  fountain.  He  himself 
took  care  of  the  vice  president  in 
charge  of  the  band.  As  soon  as  his 
three  runners  reported  back,  Pete 
charged  the  lines  again  and  dove 
into  position  at  Mr.  Opdycke's 
side.  Joe  was  adjusting  the  mike 
for  Helena. 

"I'm  so  glad  to  be  in  Denver," 
she  said  in  a  piping  voice.  "This 
was  my  first  plane  ride  and  I've 
always  wanted  to  see  the  moun- 
tains. My  daddy  told  me  all  about 
Colorado  before  he  went  to  Korea, 
so  now  I  can  write  and  tell  him 
about  being  here." 

A  murmur  of  approval  rolled 
out  of  the  pressing  crowd  and 
Pete  heard  Mr.  Opdycke  sniffle. 
"Please  don't  be  disappointed  be- 
cause I'm  not  an  important  movie 
star.  I  was  only  in  one  picture,  but 


I'm  going  to  be  in  a  new  one 
called  'The  Colorado  Kid.'  I  hope 
you'll  all  like  it." 

By  now  the  cheers  were  genuine- 
ly friendly.  Pete  pushed  Mr.  Op- 
dycke up  onto  the  platform  and 
blocked  Joe's  attempt  to  get  the 
mike  back. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen!"  Pete 
raised  his  voice  to  corral  the 
fringes  of  the  crowd  threatening 
to  move  away.  "When  we  promise 
you  a  Hollywood  thrill,  we  mean 
it!  We  think  this  lovely  starlet  is 
a  splendid  representative  of  Den- 
verlite  Airways.  What  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  a  young, 
rising  star  to  help  us  honor  a 
young,  rising  airline?  DENVER- 
LITE  salutes  Helena  Harper,  as 
all  of  us  here  today  salute  DEN- 
VERLITE!" 

Pete  couldn't  be  sure,  but  he 
thought  he  heard  Mr.  Opdycke 
say,  "Good  Boy,"  every  time  he 
accented  the  company  name. 

"Now,  may  I  introduce  the 
president  of  Denverlite — Mr.  J. 
Stephen  Opdycke!" 

As  he  began  to  speak,  Mr.  Op- 
dycke looked  down  in  amazement 
to  see  that  the  box  of  orchids  had 
been  exchanged  for  a  huge,  fuzzy 
teddybear,  and  in  his  other  hand 
was  a  slip  of  paper,  headed  in 
Pete's  fastest  scrawl:  "Read  this  at 
end  of  speech." 


Mr.  Opdycke  did  as  he  was  told 
and  found  himself  promising  free 
ice  cream  cones  for  everybody. 
Then  he  presented  the  toy,  and 
swept  the  youngster  into  his  arms. 

The  program  was  over  and  the 
principals  headed  for  the  terminal 
while  milling  sightseers  headed 
for  their  ice  cream.  Nearby,  the 
band  improvised  on  "The  Big 
Rock  Candy  Mountain"  and  "The 
Teddybears'  Picnic"  and  other  un- 
rehearsed but  recognizable  juve- 
nile ditties. 

Pete  clapped  Joe  on  the 
shoulder  and  said,  "Thanks,  pal. 
She  put  on  a  better  show  than 
most  of  your  Oscar  winners."  He 
grinned.  Pete  could  afford  to  grin 
now. 

"Sure,  trust  old  Joe.  Now,  how 
about  that  cocktail  party  you 
cooked  up?" 

"Cocktails  for  a  seven-year- 
old?"  Pete  looked  horrified  and 
innocent.  "We're  having  ice  cream 
cones,  didn't  you  hear?" 

Pete  found  Helena  and  Mr.  Op- 
dycke at  the  soda  fountain,  hold- 
ing court  over  a  double-dip. 
"Great  day  for  Denverlite,  my 
boy,"  the  president  said  warmly. 
"You're  ready  for  a  raise." 

"Thanks,  Chief,"  Pete  answered 
weakly. 


Some  of  us  spend  half  our  time  wishing  for  something  we 
could  have  if  we  didn't  spend  half  our  time  wishing. 
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<yHERE  have  been  more  famous 
escapes  in  history  than  in  fic- 
tion. The  picturesque  "break"  of 
Edmond  Dantes,  hero  of  The 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  from  the 
Chateau  d'lf,  for  which  Alexander 
Dumas  used  Casanova's  escape 
from  beneath  the  Leads  of  Venice 
as  a  model,  remains  the  standard. 
But  no  single  escape  ever  thrilled 
an  entire  nation  as  that  of  Captain 
Lux  thrilled  France  not  long  be- 
fore World  War  I. 

The  instinctive  sympathy  of  free 
men  follows  a  fugitive,  even  when 
he  is  a  notorious  criminal.  And 
the  German  military  judges  who 
sentenced  Charles  Lux  to  serve 
six  years'  imprisonment  in  the 
old  fortress  at  Glatz,  in  Prussian 
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Silesia,  did  not  brand  him  a 
criminal.  They  found  him  guilty 
of  espionage,  but  no  stigma  was 
attached  to  that,  as  he  was  an 
officer  on  a  special  mission,  ac- 
complishing a  patriotic  duty. 

The  conviction  of  Captain  Lux 
by  a  Leipzig  court  martial,  in 
1911,  caused  great  bitterness  in 
France.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  code, 
he  was  an  innocent  man.  But  he 
had  been  arrested  on  German  soil, 
and  the  French  government  did 
not  feel  its  position  secure  enough 
for  a  determined  protest. 

Lux  was  an  officer  in  the  En- 
gineering Corps.  Because  of  his 
keen  intelligence,  his  knowledge 
of  German,  and  an  aptitude  for 


the  work,  he  had  been  detached 
from  his  regiment  to  head  the 
Belfort  office  of  the  intelligence 
service. 

In  December,  1910,  he  went  to 
Switzerland,  under  an  assumed 
name,  to  contact  a  secret  agent. 
Then  he  decided  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  proximity  to  Fried- 
richshafen  to  have  a  look  at  the 
Zeppelin  works,  presumed  to  be 
turning  out  dirigibles  of  tremen- 
dous size  and  power.  He  crossed 
Lake  Constance  from  Romans- 
horn  and  landed  in  Wurttemberg. 
As  the  actual  passport  formalities 
were  not  in  existence  at  that  time, 
and  he  wore  civilian  clothing,  he 
had  no  reason  to  believe  he  would 
be  in  trouble. 

But  the  agent  he  had  come  to 
meet  had  double-crossed  him,  and 
tipped  off  the  German  intelligence 
office  at  Strasbourg.  Lux  was  ar- 
rested a  few  minutes  after  land- 
ing, before  he  had  time  to  go  far 
from  the  railway  station. 

It  was  a  moral  certainty  that 
Lux,  who  came  incognito  to  Ger- 
many, as  a  member  of  the  French 
intelligence,  was  there  to  pick  up 
what  information  he  could  gather. 
But  there  was  no  legal  proof  and 
a  man  cannot  be  tried  for  sus- 
pected intentions. 

Lux,  a  calm  and  resourceful 
man,  understood  this  at  once  and 
believed  he  had  little  to  worry 
about.  On  the  contrary,  he  judged 
his  position  fortunate.  He  was 
sure  to  be  questioned  by  mem- 
bers of  the  German  secret  service, 
and  in  one  way  or  another  could 
learn  much  about  the  methods 
used.  Consequently,  he  did  not 
protest  very  strongly  at  first  and 
allowed  matters  to  progress  easily. 

But  he  was  playing  a  game  with 


clever  foes  who  guessed  his  in- 
tentions. Already  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  release  him  as 
he  had  seen  several  members  of 
the  service.  The  Germans  trumped 
a  charge  to  have  some  semblance 
of  legality  in  holding  their  cap- 
tive. He  was  charged  with  mailing 
letters  offering  bribes  while  in 
Germany.  This  accusation  was 
absurd.  He  had  not  had  time  to 
purchase  stamps,  let  alone  write 
letters. 

For  seven  months  Lux  was 
shunted  from  one  city  to  another 
until  he  was  tried  behind  closed 
doors  at  Leipzig.  German  lawyers 
defended  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  sentenced  to  six  years  in 
prison,  and  charged  the  costs  of 
the  trial,  nearly  six  thousand 
marks!  He  was  sent  to  Glatz,  on 
the  Austrian  border,  to  serve  his 
term  in  the  ancient  fortress  dom- 
inating the  little  city. 

Lux  was  well  treated,  even  al- 
lowed an  orderly.  His  companions 
during  his  hours  of  freedom  in  the 
prison  yard  and  on  the  ramparts 
were  reserve  officers  of  the  Ger- 
man army,  who  were  most  friend- 
ly to  him.  A  spy  working  for 
monetary  reward  would  have  been 
scorned,  but  an  officer  captured 
while  on  an  assignment  was  a 
gentleman  and  an  equal.  These 
Germans  were  serving  short  sen- 
tences for  sundry  offenses  against 
army  regulations,  principally  dwel- 
ling. 

Lux  thought  with  dread  of  the 
six  years  of  confinement  ahead  of 
him.  There  was  nothing  he  could 
learn  in  the  Fortress  of  Glatz  that 
would  be  of  the  least  use  to  his 
government.  He  planned  to  es- 
cape, and  devised  one  of  the  clev- 
erest systems  known,  worthy  of  a 
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cape-and-sword  novel — an  escape 
smacking  of  the  romantic  eight- 
eenth century  more  than  of  the 
twentieth. 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrest, 
of  course,  his  correspondence  with 
France  had  been  censored.  But 
he  had  imagined  a  method  of 
private  communication,  which  he 
used  in  letters  to  his  brother  and 
friends.  He  opened  the  envelopes 
supplied  to  him,  wrote  on  their 
inner  surface  with  a  toothpick 
dipped  in  lemon  juice.  While  the 
sheets  of  note  paper  probably 
were  tested  by  his  jailers,  they  did 
not  think  of  the  envelopes.  Nat- 
urally, as  he  wrote  to  men  used 
to  secret  service  work,  his  mes- 
sages were  found  by  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed  in 
France. 

The  lemon  juice  was  easily  ob- 
tained, as  lemons  were  served 
with  the  steaks.  And  he  would 
glue  the  envelopes  together  again 
with  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water. 
His  brother  and  others  replied 
with  invisible  ink  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  their  envelopes.  Lux  mere- 
ly had  to  bring  the  paper  near  a 
lighted  candle  and  the  writing 
would  appear. 

To  start  with,  Captain  Lux 
asked  the  permission  of  his  su- 
periors to  escape.  It  was  granted. 
Then  he  studied  the  situation  care- 
fully, patiently. 

He  occupied  a  huge  cell  in  the 
casemates  facing  east,  overlooking 
Frankenstein  Street  in  Glatz.  But 
his  cell,  the  top  floor  of  three 
stories  of  casemates,  had  no  win- 
dows facing  the  outside.  He  found 
out  very  soon  that  the  lower  case- 
mates were  out  of  use  and  had 
windows  facing  the  city. 

His  initial  concern  therefore 
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was  to  find  a  way  of  entering  the 
lower  casemates.  He  ascertained 
that  his  floor  was  connected  with 
that  below  by  a  trap  door  with 
padlocked  iron  clamps.  To  reach 
this  trap  door,  he  must  open  a 
locked  door  in  the  hallway  out- 
side his  cell.  He  contrived  a  metal 
hook  that  sprung  the  hasp  of  the 
old-fashioned  lock  easily.  Night 
after  night  he  visited  the  trap 
door  and  examined  the  padlocks. 
They  also  were  of  ancient  make. 

Lux  took  a  key  used  to  lock  the 
drawers  of  his  dresser,  and  shaped 
it  patiently,  grinding  it  on  the 
stone  floor  and  on  a  piece  of  hard 
porcelain  picked  up  in  the  yard. 
After  many  trials,  the  key  fitted 
the  padlocks  and  opened  them. 
When  he  was  sure  that  this  ob- 
stacle could  be  overcome,  he  car- 
ried caution  to  the  point  of  stain- 
ing the  brilliant  worn  surfaces  of 
the  key  with  iodine  and  replaced 
the  iron  instrument  on  a  dresser 
drawer.  There  w7as  always  a  pos- 
sibility that  someone  would  be- 
come suspicious  and  order  a 
search  of  his  quarters. 

Sure  that  he  could  reach  the 
lower  casemates  and  the  windows 
facing  east,  Lux  informed  his  cor- 
respondents of  his  needs.  The  win- 
dows were  grilled  with  solid  iron 
bars  and  some  of  these  must  be 
cut  through  to  permit  him  to  pass. 
To  do  this,  he  must  have  a  metal 
saw,  and  spare  blades.  Then,  to 
reach  the  ground  from  the  win- 
dow he  had  selected,  a  distance 
of  twenty-odd  feet,  he  needed  a 
stout  rope.  This  rope  could  not 
be  left  hanging,  so  he  imagined  a 
pulley  arrangement  to  retrieve  it. 
He  might  want  it  to  scale  the 
outer  wall  of  the  fortress,  on  the 
city  level. 


He  must  be  ready,  once  outside, 
to  turn  suspicion  if  questioned,  to 
have  some  proof  of  a  different 
identity.  Then  he  would  need 
ready  cash,  which  was  not  allowed 
him  in  prison,  either  to  live  in 
hiding  a  while,  or  to  pay  his  rail- 
road fare.  In  case  the  railroad  was 
guarded  too  soon,  he  would  need 
a  map  to  make  his  way  overland 
on  foot.  Saw,  blades,  rope,  money, 
passport,  and  map  all  had  to  come 
from  the  outside. 

This  offered  considerable  diffi- 
culty. The  parcels  sent  to  him 
from  France  were  examined  at- 
tentively, had  to  pass  inspection 
by  the  military  warden.  Yet,  in 
those  parcels  must  the  required 
articles  come. 

The  rope  problem  was  soon 
solved.  Lux's  brother  sent  him  a 
package  of  toilet  articles,  which 
included  a  dozen  large  towels, 
revealing  nothing  suspicious.  But 
these  towels  were  of  selected  ma- 
terial, and  could  be  torn  to  strips 
and  woven  into  a  solid  rope. 

In  the  same  package  came  a 
Sandow-Exerciser,  an  object  of 
prime  necessity  to  a  young  man  in 
confinement  apt  to  grow  sluggish 
through  physical  idleness.  The 
grips  of  the  exerciser  made  excel- 
lent pulleys  also. 

Lux  needed  something  to  tie 
the  towel  strips  securely.  As  he 
was  permitted  to  receive  news- 
papers, and  had  availed  himself 
of  this  permission  freely,  the  bun- 
dles of  publications  started  to 
arrive  fastened  with  three  feet  of 
string,  resembling  ordinary  twine 
but  in  reality  selected  for  strength. 
Lux  was  now  supplied  with  his 
strong  rope  and  a  pulley. 

The  passport  arrived.  It  was 
presumably  Swiss,  bore  Lux's  pho- 


tograph but  an  assumed  name.  It 
had  been  inserted  in  the  cover  of 
a  small  diary  included  in  a  parcel 
of  shirts  and  linen  purporting  to 
have  come  straight  from  a  Paris 
department  store.  The  prison  offi- 
cials saw  no  reason  why  a  prisoner 
should  not  keep  a  diary.  Inmates 
with  a  hobby  are  supposed  to  be 
better  satisfied! 

Lux's  friends  in  France  ob- 
tained a  large-scale  military  map 
of  the  Glatz  region  with  ease.  But, 
for  a  while,  they  were  puzzled  as 
to  the  method  to  be  employed  to 
have  it  reach  the  captive.  The 
year  1911  was  ending,  Lux  had 
been  in  prison  six  months.  A  cal- 
endar for  1912  arrived  from 
France,  a  large,  ornate  cardboard, 
with  the  usual  loose-leaved  dates 
to  be  torn  off  from  day  to  day. 
The  warden  examined  this  calen- 
dar and  allowed  it  to  be  delivered. 

The  date  block  was  the  map, 
folded  to  fit,  its  edges  glued  solid- 
ly, and  a  splendid  "JanuarY  h 
1912"  pasted  on  top.  Lux  kept  it 
in  sight,  and  only  he  knew  that  by 
dipping  the  dateblock  into  tepid 
water,  he  could  obtain  the  best 
map  available  of  Glatz  and  vicin- 
ity! 
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The  saw,  the  blades  and  twenty- 
four  gold  coins  of  ten  marks  each 
came  in  one  shipment,  concealed 
in  the  leather-bound  covers  of 
Frederic  Masson's  Napoleon  and 
Women.  Care  had  been  taken  to 
distribute  the  weight  so  that  the 
tome  might  be  picked  up  and 
opened  without  being  out  of  bal- 
ance. The  places  where  the  bind- 
ing had  been  tampered  with  had 
been  mended  with  care  and 
rubbed  with  fine  sandpaper  to 
simulate  wear. 

The  captain  had  heard  that  a 
police  dog  was  kept  to  track  down 
escaping  prisoners.  He  prepared 
for  this  emergency  by  asking  his 
orderly  to  purchase  for  him  a 
pound  of  pepper,  saying  that  he 
was  French  and  liked  his  dishes 
spicy!  The  orderly  obeyed.  He 
may  have  been  careless  and  stu- 
pid, but  even  an  intelligent  lad 
could  not  at  once  connect  a  bag 
of  pepper  with  a  police  dog! 

With  everything  needed  smug- 
gled to  him,  Lux  was  ready  to 
start  on  December  27,  1911.  On 
that  evening,  he  sat  down  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  military  warden, 
explaining  that  he  could  not  stay 
six  years.  This  note  he  left  on  the 
table.  Under  the  blankets  of  his 
bed,  visible  from  the  courtyard 
window,  he  shaped  a  dummy. 

Then  he  picked  the  lock  of  the 
first  door,  opened  the  padlocks  of 
the  trap  with  his  manufactured 
key,  and  was  in  the  lower  case- 
mates. In  a  few  hours,  he  had 
sawed  the  bars  of  a  window;  a  few 


minutes  later,  he  hurdled  the 
grilled  gateway  opening  into  the 
city.  There  was  thick  snow  on 
the  ground,  it  was  bitter  cold. 
Sentries  were  drowsy,  inattentive. 
There  was  no  need  for  the  map, 
or  for  the  bag  of  pepper.  Lux 
went  to  the  station  and  took  a 
train  for  Austria. 

On  December  31,  1911,  a  year 
and  a  few  days  after  his  arrest, 
Captain  Lux  was  back  in  Paris. 

The  news  of  his  escape  started 
the  wildest  enthusiasm,  for  his 
trial  had  attracted  much  attention. 
He  was  the  hero  of  the  day,  the 
darling  of  fate.  Somehow,  his  dar- 
ing escape,  so  cleverly  accom- 
plished, appealed  to  the  people  as 
most  humorous.  It  was  a  smart 
trick  played  on  the  ancestral  foes, 
a  victory  of  French  wit  and  re- 
source over  Teutonic  methods. 
The  whole  of  Europe  laughed. 
Even  Germany  found  amusement 
at  the  discomfiture  of  the  military 
jailers,  who  had  worked  so  hard 
to  take  Lux,  try  and  convict  him, 
and  had  allowed  him  to  slip 
through  their  fingers  so  foolishly. 

In  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm, 
Captain  Lux  was  promised  the 
Legion  of  Honor  for  his  feat.  But 
he  went  undecorated  for  some 
time.  Then  the  first  World  War 
came  and  there  were  new  heroes 
by  the  score.  The  captain  was  for- 
gotten. But  whenever  escapes  are 
mentioned,  he  is  remembered  as 
the  man  who  made  a  continent 
laugh. 


He  has  a  right  to  criticize  who  has  the  heart  to  help. 

— Abraham  Lincoln 
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The  Church 


on  the 


Move 


Why  is  the  church  here? 

Is  there  a  compelling  call  on 
which  it  must  act  now? 

In  the  world  today  there  are 
many  voices  crying  to  be  heard. 
They  challenge  the  Christian 
church.  They  are  calling  for  men's 
allegiance,  competing  for  their 
faith,  raising  their  hopes.  To  meet 
this  challenge  the  church  must  be 
on  the  move.  It  must  get  outside 
itself,  become  involved  in  the 
world  with  every  Christian  en- 
gaging in  the  struggle. 

What  Is  the  Mission  of  the 
Church? 

A  certain  church  on  the  West 
Coast  began  to  study  its  program. 
It  called  together  a  group  of 
responsible  members.  As  they  dis- 
cussed and  tested  the  worth  of 
all  that  they  were  doing  they  came 
to  see  that  the  real  reason  for  a 
church's  existence  is  to  carry  out 
a  mission  in  the  world.  The  church 
was  put  here  by  God  to  make  an 
impact  on  the  world.  These  mem- 
bers    began     to     examine     their 


church  life  closely  from  this  point 
of  view.  Was  it  effective  in  the 
central  task  of  mission?  Because 
of  this  study  some  activities  were 
dropped,  others  were  changed, 
still  others  were  continued  just  as 
they  had  been.  As  that  church  got 
on  the  move  it  found  its  whole 
life  transformed.  It  saw  new  tasks 
in  a  new  perspective. 

There  are  many  Christians  who 
are  discovering  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  people  to  come  to 
church;  the  church  must  go  to  the 
world.  The  institution  is  recover- 
ing its  mission,  which  is  to  reach 
out  in  love  to  all  men  making 
Christ  known  as  Savior  and  Lord. 
The  minor  concern  of  self  service 
is  being  replaced  by  a  major  con- 
cern for  outreach. 

In  France,  church  men  have 
united  to  form  Protestant  profes- 
sional associations.  These  are 
groups  of  farmers,  of  doctors,  of 
lawyers,  who  seek  to  bring  their 
work  into  line  with  the  mind  and 
purpose  of  Christ,  and  to  make 
him  known  to  their  fellow  work- 
ers. 
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In  America,  the  wife  of  a  lead- 
ing fruit  company  executive  rose 
to  speak  against  the  tensions  exist- 
ing between  the  residents  of  the 
community  and  the  incoming  mi- 
grant workers.  "Prejudice  goes 
with  fear  and  guilty  conscience/' 
she  said  bluntly.  "What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?" 

The  Batak  Church  in  Indonesia, 
one  of  the  recent  creations  of 
missionary  work,  has  been  grow- 
ing tremendously  through  the  ef- 
fective work  of  laymen  going  out 
to  witness.  In  ten  years  it  has 
added  150,000  members,  even 
though  its  missionaries  were  re- 
moved by  the  government  in  1940. 

These  are  not  just  isolated  ex- 
amples. They  are  part  of  a  move- 
ment stirring  throughout  the 
world-wide  church  as  it  engages 
a  world  in  revolution.  If  it  is  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  day,  the 
church  must  move  outside  its 
own  life  and  beyond  its  accus- 
tomed circles. 

What  Is  Holding  Us  Back? 

First,  there  is  self-centeredness. 
Too  often  our  eyes  are  glued  on 
our  own  institutional  life  and  pro- 
gram. We  are  creating  a  lot  of 
motion,  but  are  we  moving  any- 
where? Is  our  church  enjoying  a 
static  life?  Does  it  see  its  task  pri- 
marily as  maintaining  an  estab- 
lishment, expressing  a  perpetual 
concern  for  the  building,  the  new 
organ,  the  Sunday  school  picnic? 
Our  concern  for  worship  and  the- 
ology can  imprison  the  church  so 
that  it  never  gets  outside  itself. 
There  is  little  hope  for  being  on 
the  move  when  life  is  self-cen- 
tered. 

Another  obstacle  is  isolation 
from  the  world.  The  church  can- 
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not  move  unless  it  leaves  the  bal- 
cony and  gets  down  on  the  play- 
ing floor  where  action  is  possible. 
Our  Lord  never  isolated  himself 
from  the  world  he  lived  in.  He  was 
always  down  on  the  road  mingling 
with  publicans  and  sinners.  When 
he  did  draw  apart  to  a  secret 
place  it  was  always  to  gain 
strength  that  he  might  return  to 
serve  the  sick  and  the  sinful. 

The  churches  must  confess  that 
they  have  often  passed  by  on  the 
other  side,  while  the  unbeliever, 
moved  by  compassion,  did  what 
the  churches  ought  to  have  done. 
Where  the  church  overcomes  its 
isolation,  it  identifies  itself  with 
the  world  in  real  acts  of  love  and 
justice.  The  church  that  is  thus 
involved  in  the  world  will  soon 
begin  to  recover  its  mission.  It 
will  speak  and  act  in  a  way  that 
the  world  can  understand.  Chris- 
tians must  never  forget  that 
Christ  was  crucified  for  the  world. 

The  very  heart  of  the  church's 
life  must  be  in  the  mission  it  bears 
to  the  world.  The  church  which 
is  under  obedience  to  its  Lord  will 
be  an  outgoing  fellowship  in  all 
its  life.  Each  church  organization 
will  reach  out  in  all  possible  ways, 
touching  people  of  the  local  com- 
munity, making  an  impact  on  the 
great  questions  of  national  affairs, 
and  witnessing  in  specific  areas 
across  the  world.  The  worship  of 
such  a  church  is  not  alone  a  time 
when  people  come  apart  from  the 
world  for  quietness  and  spiritual 
refreshment.  It  is  more  often  a 
time  when  God,  who  is  Lord  of 
politics  and  economics,  of  lands 
distant  and  near,  is  worshiped  by 
that  committed  company  engaged 
in  turning  the  world  upside  down 
and  right  side  up. 


Who  Is  Involved? 

Eveiyone  is  involved.  Every 
Christian  is  a  missionary. 

In  the  early  church  there  were 
not  many  full  time  ministers  or 
preachers.  But  there  were  scores 
of  fishermen,  craftsmen,  mer- 
chants, and  slaves  who  became 
involved  in  the  church's  life.  They 
witnessed  right  where  they  were. 
Things  began  to  happen  in  cities 
like  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Corinth, 
and  Rome  because  of  them. 

The  church  today  can  find  new 
strength  where  the  church  of  the 
first  century  found  it.  Every  Chris- 
tian must  take  part  in  the  strug- 
gle. No  one  can  escape.  When  one 
becomes  a  member  of  the  church 
he  is  enlisting  in  a  missionary  so- 
ciety. He  who  has  met  the  Lord 
must  introduce  him.  He  who  has 
heard  the  good  news  must  tell  it! 

Of  course  everyone  will  not  en- 
list in  the  same  way.  But  wher- 
ever it  may  be,  the  task  is  one. 
A  failure  at  any  point  means  a 
slowing  up  all  along  the  line.  A 
missionary  preaching  in  Africa  is 
told  to  go  home  and  rectify  racial 
antagonisms  among  his  own  peo- 
ple before  preaching  to  others. 
Those  who  are  working  for  a  bet- 
ter America  begin  to  realize  that 
it  matters  intensely  for  America 
what  people  in  distant  lands  be- 
lieve. No  area  of  the  mission  can 
succeed  unless  it  is  carried  on 
within  a  pattern  that  works  for 
the  evangelism  of  the  world.  The 
false  distinction  between  pastor 
and  layman,  between  "religious" 
and  "secular"  work,  is  gone.  Daily 
work  on  farm  or  in  factory  re- 
ceives a  new  value,  for  through 
it  the  church  is  reaching  out 
among  people  every  day  of  the 


week.  We  see  all  our  work  as  a 
part  of  God's  plan. 

Closely  bound  up  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  church  must  be  on 
the  move,  and  that  everyone  must 
be  involved,  is  the  conviction  that 
we  must  move  as  one.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  reasons  that  we  have 
not  worked  together  more  effec- 
tively is  that  we  have  viewed  the 
subject  in  the  wrong  perspective. 
We  have  regarded  unity  as  an 
end  in  itself,  as  a  goal  to  be 
achieved.  But  unity  is  rather  some- 
thing to  be  used  for  the  greater 
purpose  of  mission.  Our  Lord 
prayed,  "That  they  all  may  be  one 
.  .  .  that  the  world  may  believe.'7 
As  we  go  forward  in  our  mission 
we  shall  move  nearer  to  one 
another. 

Christ  is  not  divided.  In  writing 
to  the  Christians  at  Corinth,  Paul 
said,  "I  do  beg  you,  my  brothers, 
by  all  that  Christ  means  to  you, 
to  speak  with  one  voice  and  not 
allow  yourselves  to  be  split  up 
into  parties.  All  together  you 
should  be  achieving  a  unity  in 
thought  and  in  judgment.  I  know 
.  .  .  that  you  are  each  making  dif- 
ferent claims:  1  am  one  of  Paul's 
men,'  says  one;  1  am  one  of  Apol- 
los','  says  another;  or  1  am  one  of 
Cephas'.'  (Should  we  insert  the 
names  of  our  present  divisions?) 
.  .  .  What  are  you  saying?  Is  there 
more  than  one  Christ?" 

— Phillips'   translation, 
The  Gospels 

What  Is  the  Hope  of  Our  Mission? 
There  is  a  confident  assurance 
in  our  mission,  a  hope  that  we 
must  proclaim.  God  is  at  work 
in  his  world.  He  is  its  final  ruler. 
There  are  forces  of  evil  which 
may    struggle    fiercely    in    proud 
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rebellion,  but  their  doom  is  sealed.  engulf  us,  when  all  human  pride 

In     Christ     the     decisive     battle  and  pretension  are  humbled,  we 

against    them    has    already    been  proclaim  anew  the  hidden  reign 

won.  Christ  is  King,  and  in  the  of  our  crucified  and  risen  Lord, 

end  he  will  be  Lord  of  all.  As  the  We  summon  all  Christians  to  come 

church  is  on  the  move,  its  mood  forth  from  securities  which  are  no 

is  not  one  of  desperate  striving  or  more  secure,  and  from  boundaries 

grim  determination,  but  of  joyous  of  accepted  duty  too  narrow  for 

abandon  in  a  cause  that  cannot  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth,  and  to 

fail.  go   forth   with   assurance   to   the 

"When   all   things   are   shaken,  task  of  bringing  all  people  to  him 

when     familiar     landmarks     are  and  of  preparing  the  whole  earth 

blotted  out,  when  war  and  tumult  for  the  day  of  his  coming." 

(Reprinted  from  a  pamphlet  of  the  same  name  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. ) 


Say,   GkxupJx+ia-- 


Did  the  fellows  like  that  last  sermon  you 
preached  at  chapel?  Send  it  in,  why  don't  you, 
to  the  SERMON  CONTEST  sponsored  by  The 
Chaplain.  Just  type  it  up  double  space  and  mail 
it  to  the  Contest  Editor,  122  Maryland  Avenue, 
N.E.,  Washington  2,  D.C. 


And,  tf-eUowA- 


If  your  chaplain  preaches  sermons  that  really 
ring  bells,  why  not  ask  him  to  send  one  of  them 
to  The  Chaplain?  He  may  win  one  of  the  fifteen 
prizes  ranging  from  $10  to  $100. 

CONTEST  CLOSES  JANUARY  15 
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Harold  Heifer 


The 
Wondrous  Blunder 


#~vne  of  the  strangest  quirks  of 
^^  fate  ever  to  befall  mankind 
occurred  a  number  of  decades  ago 
in  a  laboratory  in  Paris. 

A  spare,  bearded  scientist  was 
brooding  over  some  test  tubes. 
His  project,  while  it  had  a  certain 
amount  of  local  importance,  was 
not  what  you'd  call  far-reaching 
or  monumental  or  anything  like 
that. 

The  poultry  around  France  was 
suffering  from  attacks  of  cholera, 
and  the  scientist  was  trying  to  see 
what  he  could  do  about  it.  He 
had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  suc- 
ceeded in  isolating  the  cholera 
germ  from  diseased  hens.  When 
he'd  inject  some  of  these  germs 
into  healthy  chickens  they  would 
promptly   become    sick   and    die. 

But  where  to  go  from  there — 
what  to  do  about  it — that  was 
something  else. 

Somewhat  discouraged  with  the 
way  his  experiments  were  going, 
the  scientist  decided  to  close  his 
laboratory  and  go  away  for 
awhile. 

When  he  came  back  he  dis- 
covered that,  through  old  age,  the 
germ  cultures  in  his  test  tubes 
had  become  measurably  weak- 
ened. So  he  simply  went  to  work 
and  isolated  himself  some  fresh 
germs.  But  when  he  next  injected 
a  chicken,  she  only  developed  a 


mild    case    of    the    disease;    then 
became  better. 

He  soon  discovered  why.  By  ac- 
cident, he  had  injected  the  hen 
with  the  weakened  germs,  not 
the  fresh  ones.  The  bearded  man 
just  shrugged  his  shoulders.  No 
harm  done.  He  just  went  ahead 
and  injected  the  chicken  with 
some  of  the  new  germs. 

What  followed  utterly  amazed 
the  scientist.  For  what  happened 
was  that  nothing  happened.  The 
chicken,  despite  the  deadly  flow 
of  germs  that  had  been  sent  into 
its  blood  stream,  continued  cluck- 
ing around  just  as  spryly  as  you 
please.  And  when  the  thin  man 
with  the  beard,  Louis  Pasteur,  by 
name,  treated  other  chickens  in 
the  same  manner — injecting  them 
first  with  a  mild  case  of  the  dis- 
ease; then  later  the  real  McCoy 
— the  same  thing  always  hap- 
pened. The  chickens  were  prac- 
tically unperturbed  by  what  used 
to  have  such  fatal  consequences. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  secret  of 
inoculation  and  immunization, 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  of  man- 
kind, sparing  as  it  does  so  many 
millions  of  people  every  year  from 
all  sorts  of  painful  and  deadly 
diseases,  came  about  as  the  result 
of  a  blunder  of  man — or,  if  you 
will,  the  kindly  intervention  of 
Providence. 
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One  of  the  first  United  Fellow- 
ship groups  organized  is  pictured 
at  the  bottom  of  this  page.  It  was 
organized  way  back  in  March, 
1951,  and  has  been  successfully  op- 
erating ever  since.  At  the  extreme 
right  in  the  picture  is  Chaplain 
Prentiss  C.  Penticoff  who  has  been 
sponsor  for  the  group  from  the  be- 
ginning. Chaplain  Joseph  C.  Sides, 
wing  chaplain,  has  given  his 
hearty  support  to  the  group.  This 
strong  fellowship  meets  every 
Sunday  evening  at  7:30  in  the 
Base  Chapel  at  Chateauroux, 
France. 

A  copy  of  their  constitution, 
which  they  remembered  to  send 
along,  lists  three  officers:  Chair- 
man, Vice  Chairman,  and  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. There  are  also 
three      committees:      Devotional 


Program  Committee,  Special  Proj- 
ects Committee,  and  Recreation 
Committee.  They  have  a  quarterly 
business  meeting.  Our  salute  this 
month  is  to  the  group  at  Chat- 
eauroux, France. 


The  Third  Marines  wrote  from 
Japan  for  more  copies  of  The 
Link  because  they  now  have  three 
groups  going  strong  and  expect  to 
organize  several  more.  Enough  of 
the  group  at  Camp  Pendleton  re- 
mained stateside  to  continue  the 
group  there.  At  the  first  meeting 
in  Japan  they  organized  two 
groups  of  thirty  fellows  each  and 
a  third  was  soon  added.  Their 
chaplain  sponsors  are  Chaplains 
W.  D.  Cooper,  Charles  Laing, 
and  Charles  R.  Zimbelman.  We 
hope  to  have  pictures  soon. 


*U*uted  0?eMo«rtAtfi, 
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Qod  cMai  Jiii  (leaAxmd, 

We  visited  the  "Mum  Show" 
down  around  the  Capitol  at  the 
Botanical  Gardens.  As  we  walked 
in  we  were  greeted  by  hundreds 
of  these  big  "pompon"  chrysan- 
themums like  the  ones  rich  fel- 
lows buy  for  the  girls  to  wear  to 
football  games.  Walking  down 
that  corridor  of  beauty  we  turned 
a  corner  and  were  stopped  cold 
by  the  sheer  beauty  of  thousands 
of  blossoms  banked  around  the 
big  room.  They  were  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes — big  and  little,  round 
and  ragged,  tall  and  small,  smooth 
and  shaggy.  All  colors  were  there 
from  a  delicate  pink-purple  that 

reminded  you  of  grandmother  to  the  orange  of  the  school  bus.  Mixed 
all  together  these  flowers  made  a  sight  that  caused  you  to  thank  God. 

Then  I  got  to  thinking:  What  if  God  had  made  all  the  flowers  in  the 
world  just  alike?  Just  suppose  he  had  stopped  when  he  created  the 
dandelion  and  had  never  bothered  to  make  roses,  violets,  sunflowers, 
and  all  the  rest.  Then  what  if  he  had  made  the  grass  and  trees  and 
everything  else  the  same  yellow  as  the  dandelion?  As  I  thought,  "Boy, 
wouldn't  that  be  awful!"  I  was  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  little  boy 
who  was  given  one  wish  and  used  it  to  wish  that  everything  he  ate 
would  taste  like  ice  cream  and  of  the  older  story  of  King  Midas  who 
asked  that  everything  he  touched  might  turn  to  gold.  Life  that  was  all 
ice  cream  or  gold  became  not  only  disagreeable  but  terrible.  Certainly 
when  God  blessed  us  with  endless  variety  in  life,  he  knew  best. 

God  was  wise  enough  to  make  all  kinds  of  people — colors,  shapes, 
and  sizes.  He  knew  that  was  the  way  it  had  to  be  if  life  is  to  be  beauti- 
ful for  men.  How  awful  it  would  be  if  everybody  was  just  like  me — or 
you.  For  our  own  happiness  we  must  bring  all  the  variety  possible 
into  our   everyday  life. 


-joe  2> 
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S.   7  Qidaen, 


To  Each  His  Own 

1.  To  appreciate  each  person  for  what  he  is. 

2.  To  think  of  those  who  are  not  quite  like  ourselves  as  "interesting- 
ly different"  rather  than  "queer." 

3.  To  realize  that  we  protect  our  own  liberties  only  as  we  uphold 
all  men  in  their  struggle  for  liberty;  that  we  become  truly  Christian 
only  as  we  share  the  Gospel. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Psalms  33;  Acts  17:24-28 


Jt  would  be  a  sorry  traveller 
who  saw  the  Eifel  Tower  only 
in  terms  of  a  big  unfinished  copy 
of  the  water  tower  in  his  own 
home  town,  or  who  complained 
because  the  Irawaddy  River 
wasn't  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
Hudson. 

Most  folks  like  to  go  places  and 
see  new  things.  They  like  what 
they  see  for  what  it  is — on  its  own 
merits.  The  exotic  has  a  special 
attraction. 

Biology  and  sociology  trace  the 
progress  of  the  human  race  partly 
to  this  human  taste  for  something 
new  and  different.  We  don't  want 
to  stay  put  and  take  root.  Of 
all  people  it  seems  that  none  are 
surer  of  this  than  the  Americans. 
We  don't  want  our  minds  to  stag- 
nate. Too  much  of  the  same  thing, 
be  it  music  or  meals,  and  we  be- 
come very  bored  indeed.  We  ask 
for  something  different. 

Yet  it  seems  hard  for  some  of 
us  to  appreciate  people  who  are 
more  than  just  very  slightly  differ- 
ent from  ourselves.  The  boisterous 
good  fellow  who  is  the  life  of 
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the  party  at  home  may  find  him- 
self shy  and  uncomfortable  with 
people  whose  customs  he  does  not 
understand.  Because  he  feels  un- 
sure, he  protects  his  position  by 
being  critical. 

Some  individuals  react  the  same 
way  when  they  are  with  people 
in  their  own  country  who  are  in 
a  different  salary  bracket,  have 
a  different  color  skin,  or  who  have 
a  different  brand  of  education. 
We  seem  to  feel  that  everyone 
ought  to  be  just  like  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  quite 
amazing  how  much  alike  all  hu- 
man beings  really  are!  Just  com- 
pare our  likenesses  with  the  dif- 
ferences which  set  us  off  from 
the  rest  of  God's  creation.  We 
aren't  stones;  we  aren't  vegetables; 
we  aren't  birds,  beasts,  nor  fish. 
Around  the  world  we  walk  on 
two  feet,  talk,  hunt,  fish,  plant 
grain,  tend  flocks,  eat  with  some 
regularity,  live  in  houses,  wear 
garments,  establish  governments, 
sing  and  dance,  write  ballads,  his- 
tory, and  philosophy.  Around  the 
world  the  primary  social  group  is 


the  family.  Everywhere  people 
worship.  There  are,  of  course, 
isolated  exceptions  to  all  the 
above — some  folks  don't  go  in  for 
clothing,  some  are  nomads  with- 
out permanent  homes,  and  some 
let  the  tribal  expert  do  their  writ- 
ing for  them.  But  when  you  con- 
sider the  human  race  as  a  whole, 
we  certainly  exhibit  a  remarkable 
alikeness,  compared  to  which  our 
differences  are  trivial. 

There  is  an  even  greater  alike- 
ness than  that  observed  by  the 
biologist  and  sociologist.  Our 
fundamental  likeness  is  that  we 
are  all  children  of  one  God, 
created  by  him,  and  endowed 
with  a  spark  of  his  own  creative 
power  which  was  meant  to  make 
man  master  over  the  universe  in 
which  he  lives.  God  has  created 
of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  We  are  as  one  to  him. 
He  makes  the  rain  to  fall  and  the 
sun  to  shine  on  all  alike.  The 
least  of  his  children  is  precious 
in  his  sight.  He  is  no  respecter 
of  persons.  He  sent  his  Son  into 
the  world  that  the  whole  world 
might  be  saved.  These  are  some 
of  the  things  we  learn  in  the 
Scriptures.  There  are  few  prin- 
ciples stated  so  simply  and  em- 
phatically. There  are  few  Chris- 
tian precepts  which  so  permeate 
the  whole  gospel  story.  Yet  there 
are  few  ideas  which  Christians 
seem  so  reluctant  to  accept. 

When  God  endowed  us  with 
his  creative  power,  he  also  gave 
us  the  will  to  resist — to  go  our 
own  way  and  make  our  own  mis- 
takes. Many  parents  will  wonder 
if  that  was  not  a  hard  decision  for 
God  to  make!  It  is  such  a  tempta- 
tion to  protect  too  closely  those 
we   love!   But   God   gave   us   the 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Suggest  some  of  the  in- 
ternational organizations  which 
make  it  increasingly  possible 
for  people  around  the  world  to 
know  and  appreciate  each  other 
(transportation!  communications, 
intergovernmental  organizations, 
etc.) 

2.  What  do  you  think  are  the 
basic  causes  of  race  prejudices? 
Can  Christians  justify  such  atti- 
tudes? How  can  a  Christian 
help  overcome  such  attitudes 
(a)  in  himself  (b)  in  others?  Con- 
sider the  possibilities  of  educa- 
tion, association  and  prayer. 

3.  To  what  extent  do  you  think 
the  United  Nations  emphasis  on 
human  rights  is  influenced  by 
Christian   culture. 


choice  of  wilfulness  or  obedience  I 
and  for  some  reason  most  of  us  { 
choose  the  hard  way  of  wilfulness  i 
a  good  share  of  the  time.  One  \ 
of  the  things  we  seem  most  per-  ( 
sistently  wilful  about  is  our  re-  \ 
luctance  to  recognize  all  God's  j 
other  children  as  our  brothers  with  j 
whom  we  should  work  to  help  \ 
build  his  kingdom.  A  kingdom  in  j 
which  we  all  share. 

The  Lord  created  us  all  very  j 
much  alike,  in  his  own  image.  Yet 
he  also  created  every  person  with 
his  own  very  special  set  of  char- 
acteristics and  talents  and  a  very 
special  responsibility  to  do  his 
or  her  share  to  make  this  the  best 
possible  world  in  which  to  live. 
We  must  do  our  own  part  and 
we  must  respect  all  other  persons 
for  the  part  they  have  to  play. 

Every  person  has  the  right,  with 
the  Lord's  help,  to  work  out  his 
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own  salvation.  No  one  can  do  it 
for  him  and  no  one  has  a  right 
to  put  obstacles  in  another's  way. 
This  is  the  basic  concept  in  back 
of  our  constitutional  Bill  of  Rights, 
with  its  guarantees  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  and 
in  the  drafting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  in  which  the  Commission 
of  the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs  has  taken  such  an  active 
interest.  We  want  these  rights  for 
ourselves  and  we  want  others 
everywhere  to  have  the  same 
rights.  The  Christian  cannot  de- 
mand for  himself  what  he  does 
not  concede  freely  to  others.  This 
makes  plain  the  basic  relation  of 
democracy  to  its  Christian  foun- 
dations. 

We  sometimes  think  of  bills 
of  rights  in  terms  of  tolerance  for 
those  who  do  not  think  and  be- 
lieve just  as  we  do.  But  tolerance 
is  a  static,  almost  negative,  sort 
of  virtue.  Two  thieves  can  be 
tolerant  of  each  other.  Tolerance, 
unless  it  is  founded  on  something 
deeper,  can  degenerate  into  in- 
difference. Tolerance  must  not  be 
thought  of  as  ruling  out  the  great 
commission  of  Christianity:  "Go 
ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 


the  gospel  to  eveiy  creature."  The 
Christian  religion  is  by  its  nature 
a  missionary  religion.  We  go  be- 
yond mere  tolerance  in  that  we 
recognize  every  human  being  as 
our  brother  who  has  a  God-given 
potentiality  which  it  is  his  right 
and  responsibility  to  develop  to 
the  fullest.  But  we  also  believe 
that  man  can  achieve  his  fullest 
destiny  only  through  the  Christian 
pattern  of  life — a  pattern  of  love 
and  loyalty  and  service.  That  pat- 
tern we  are  bound  to  demonstrate 
and  share  with  others.  We  can- 
not force  them  to  follow  that  pat- 
tern. But  we  must  share  the  good 
news  of  the  gospel  which  not  all 
our  brothers  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  and  understand. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  very 
best  way  to  learn  a  subject  is  to 
try  to  teach  it  to  someone  else. 
But  for  the  interchange  of  goods 
or  ideas  to  be  very  effective  there 
must  be  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation on  both  sides.  We  will 
not  know  how  much  Christianity 
can  mean  to  us  till  we  share  it 
with  others.  Only  as  we  already 
respect  all  men  as  our  brothers 
in  Christ  will  we  be  able  to  share 
our  Christian  belief  with  them. 
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Religion  must  be  used  in  furthering  great  works  of 
justice  and  reform.  It  must  be  used  to  establish  right  rela- 
tions between  different  groups  of  men,  and  thus  to  make 
a  reality  of  brotherhood.  It  must  be  used  to  abolish  poverty, 
the  breeding  ground  of  all  misery  and  crime,  by  distrib- 
uting equably  among  men  the  abundance  of  the  soul. 
And  it  must  be  used  to  get  rid  of  war  and  to  establish  en- 
during peace.  Here  is  the  supreme  test  of  the  effectiveness 
of  religion. 

— John  Haynes  Holmes 


Study  Outline  j/vi  tyek>ut<vuf,  7  to-  /3 
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Alike  Yet  Not  Alike 

1.  To  point  out  the  common  roots  of  various  religions. 

2.  To  discover  what  kind  of  differences  separate  the  churches,  and 
which  of  these  differences  really  make  a  difference. 

3.  To  discover  ways  of  overcoming  some  of  our  differences. 

Suggested  Scripture:   Isaiah  52:13;   Isaiah  53:12;   Mark  10:17-22, 
28-34;  Psalms  51:10-17. 


Jt  has  been  said  that  "man  is 
incurably  religious."  The  earliest 
inscriptions  and  monuments 
which  archeology  has  uncovered 
tell  of  man's  realization  that  he  is 
in  some  way  dependent  on  a 
power  outside  himself.  His  de- 
sire to  understand  and  deal  with 
the  source  of  that  power  is  the 
history  of  religion. 

At  first  primitive  man's  reac- 
tion was  to  be  afraid.  The  voice 
of  the  thunder,  the  wind  in  the 
treetop,  any  strange  or  weird 
phenomenon  was  evidence  to  him 
of  a  ruthless  and  revengeful  god 
from  whom  it  was  best  to  hide. 
Certain  men  claimed  they  had 
the  power  to  talk  to  the  gods. 
The  priest,  suitably  rewarded, 
would  carry  out  the  proper  in- 
cantation to  ward  off  the  god's 
wrath  and  even  persuade  him  to 
look  with  favor  on  the  wishes  of 
the  supplicant. 

Many  systems  of  religion  sought 
to  bribe  the  gods  by  sacrifice. 
People  made  themselves  idols, 
often  fantastic  ones,  or  worshiped 
a  concept  of  god  which  they 
identified  with  the  sun,  moon,  or 
other  elements  in  nature.  Tribal 


or  city  gods  were  definitely  iden-  j 
tifled  with,  and  their  power  was  j 
presumably  confined  to,  one  geo-  j 
graphical  area.  There  were  spe-  \ 
cial  gods  for  special  concerns —  j 
love,  war,  wisdom. 

In  the  midst  of  a  world  beset  j 
with    the   worship    and   appease-  | 
ment  of  a  myriad  of  hostile  but 
bribable    gods    the    Hebrew    re-  ! 
ligion,   seeking   diligently  to  dis-  j 
cover  the  nature  and  purpose  of  | 
the  one  true  God,  gradually  de-  j 
veloped.  The  God  of  the  prophets  I 
was    one    who    scorned    sacrifice,  ! 
who   demanded   of  his   followers  \ 
that  they   love   mercy   and  prac-  I 
tice    justice.    They    were    neither  j 
to  be  terrified  of  God  nor  try  to  | 
coerce  him.  They  were  to  coop- 
erate with  him  in  carrying  out  his 
plans.     The    prophets    perceived 
that  there  could  be  only  one  God 
for  the  whole  world.  His  primary 
demands   were  that  men   should 
love  the  Lord  God  with  all  their 
hearts,  souls,  and  minds;  and  that 
each  man  should  love  his  neigh- 
bor as  himself. 

The  role  of  man  was  to  be  the 
servant  of  the  Lord;  and  some 
day   a   Savior   would   come   who 
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j  would  go  all  the  way  in  giving 
\  himself  for  others,  thus  showing 
•!  man  the  true  nature  of  God  him- 
]{  self. 

I      In  the  gospel  stories  we  learn 
;  how  this   came  about,   and  how 
I  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  son,  that 
|  whosoever     believeth      on     him 
j  should  not  perish  but  have  ever- 
I  lasting   life."  The   incarnation   of 
|  God  in  Christ  was  God's  revela- 
tion of  his  own  true  nature  and 
|  of  his  plan  for  mankind.  Man  no 
|  longer    had    to    speculate    about 
1  God.  He  could  follow  Christ. 

Upon  Christ,  who  prayed  that 

|  his  disciples  might  "all  be  one," 

j  the  church  was  founded.  Yet  no 

j  sooner  had  the  church  emerged 

j  from  its  first  perilous  years  than 

j  differences  began  to  divide  it. 

Some    of    the    divisions    were 
!  based    on    honest    differences    of 
I  interpretation  of  what  Christ  had 
|  said  and  meant.  Other  differences 
I  grew  up  naturally  among  Chris- 
\  tian   groups   separated  from  one 
I  another    in   different   parts    of    a 
\  world  which  spoke  different  lan- 
j  guages  and  did  not  yet  have  our 
|  present    world-wide    communica- 
j  tions    system.    Through   the    cen- 
I  turies,  history,  sociology  and  cul- 
\  ture  played  their  part  in  dividing 
I  the  church,  leaving  many  differ- 
|  ent   denominations   each   anxious 
|  to  make  its  own  witness  to  ele- 
:   ments  of  the  church  which  it  con- 
|  sidered  particularly  important  or 
]  which   it   feared   might   be   neg- 
lected. 
I      There    were,    moreover,    even 
I  less  worthy  motives  at  work.  Like 
I  the  rich  young  ruler,  who  wanted 
to   follow   Christ  but   could   not 
give    up    his    possessions,    men's 
||  desire    for    power,    fortune,    and 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Comment  on  the  statement: 
"The  churches  already  have 
unity  in  Christ,  but  we  must 
make  that  unity  manifest." 

2.  Do  you  think  Christians  will 
ever  think  and  act  just  alike? 
Can  we  have  "unity  in  diver- 
sity?" Might  different  churches 
have  different  gifts  to  offer  the 
Lord? 

3.  What  sort  of  things  can  we 
do  best  in  cooperation  with  other 
faiths?  Would  you  suggest  any 
limits  to  interfaith  cooperation? 


prestige  interfered  with  their 
strict  adherence  to  Christ's  teach- 
ings, and  led  them  to  quarrel,  as 
even  his  first  disciples  themselves 
had  done,  about  "who  should  be 
greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven." 

So  for  a  variety  of  reasons  the 
church  comes  to  the  twentieth 
century  beset  with  divisions.  But 
it  must  also  quickly  be  said  that 
the  churches  are  at  last  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  these  divisions 
stand  in  the  way  of  an  effective 
Christian  witness  in  the  world  and 
that  there  is  in  the  past  few  years 
a  notable  trend  back  toward  unity. 

This  trend  is  noticeable  in  a 
number  of  ways. 

1.  Churches  which  have  been 
separated  by  events  of  history  or 
geography  are  finding  their  way 
together  again  through  mergers. 
Present  negotiations  in  this  coun- 
try to  bring  three  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  together 
and  to  merge  four  Lutheran 
groups  are  examples,  while  other 
churches  are  exploring  the  pos- 
sibilities of  merger  across  denomi- 


national  lines — for  instance,  the 
American  Baptists  and  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ. 

2.  Another  interesting  develop- 
ment is  the  growth  of  world-wide 
confessional  bodies  which  bring 
into  contact  all  churches  of  a 
given  "family"  around  the  world. 

3.  Widest  in  its  base  is  the 
council  movement  among  the 
churches.  In  hundreds  of  cities 
and  towns  in  America  churches 
of  many  denominations  find  it 
possible  to  hold  union  services, 
conduct  released  time  and 
teacher  training  classes,  hold  vaca- 
tion Bible  schools,  support  radio 
programs,  maintain  a  social  serv- 
ice office — in  fact  do  hundreds 
of  things  together.  Some  of  these 
touch  very  close  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  religion. 

National  Christian  councils  (of 
which  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 
is  one)  have  made  it  possible  for 
churches  to  make  an  impact  on 
society  about  them  which  would 
otherwise  seem  impossible.  This 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
non-Christian  countries  where  the 
Church  is  confronted  with  active 
opposition.  We  could  mention  in- 
terdenominational laymen's  and 
laywomen's   organizations. 

4.  The  chaplaincy  service  main- 
tained for  the  armed  forces  is 
evidence  of  how  deep  and  sin- 
cere the  trust  of  the  common 
people  is  in  the  growing  interde- 
nominational spirit.  Few  mothers 
feel  much  apprehension  because 
their  sons  may  not  have  a  chap- 
lain of  their  own  denomination. 

Interfaith  cooperation  progres- 


ses at  a  slower  pace.  One  of  the 
most  encouraging  aspects  is  the 
participation  of  the  Eastern  Or- 
thodox Church  in  the  program 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  had  official  ob- 
servers at  the  World  Council's 
Third  World  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order  at  Lund,  Sweden,  in 
1952. 

At  the  local  level  there  is  often 
active  cooperation  between  the 
various  faiths  and  in  the  local 
councils  one  often  finds  the  evan- 
gelicals and  unitarian  groups  who 
have  not  joined  the  national  or 
world  councils. 

It  would  be  hard  to  draw  up 
a  pattern  or  chart  of  cooperation. 
Each  person  and  each  church 
must  sometimes  say,  with  Luther, 
"Here  I  stand."  There  are  points 
beyond  which  one  cannot  con- 
cede without  compromising  his 
faith,  and  where  those  points  are 
he  must  judge  for  himself.  Each 
church  must  make  a  similar  de- 
cision for  itself.  But  more  and 
more,  as  we  analyze  our  own  mo- 
tives and  pray  for  Christ's  guid- 
ance, we  are  realizing  that  what 
has  been  keeping  us  apart  is  not 
of  the  essence  of  Christianity  at 
all.  In  the  past  the  formula  for 
interchurch  cooperation  has  often 
been:  "Let  us  do  together  those 
things  which  we  can  do  better 
working  together  instead  of  sepa- 
rately." At  Lund  someone  sug- 
gested that  this  should  be  changed 
to:  "Let  Christians  do  together 
all  things  which  it  does  not  seem 
absolutely  essential  to  do  sepa- 
rately." 


There  are  three  answers  to  prayer — Yes,  No,  and  Wait. 
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This  We  Can  Do  Together! 

1.  To  explore  our  bases  for  judging  other  faiths. 

2.  To  suggest  some  of  the  phases  of  religious  living  that  commend 
|  themselves  for  inter-faith  cooperation. 

']      3.  To  ask  why  a  common  witness  to  the  Hebrew-Christian  faith  is 
|  especially  needed  at  this  time. 

Suggested  Scripture:   Numbers  11:27-29;  Matthew  9 


•H  certain  travel  agency  used  as 
its  slogan,  "Ask  the  man  who 
knows."  A  very  good  idea!  A 
guess  as  to  when  the  last  train 
leaves  for  your  destination,  or 
whether  hotel  accommodations 
are  available,  can  prove  to  be  a 
pretty  poor  substitute  for  accurate 
information. 

We  have  learned  that  when  a 
child  is  sick  we  must  call  in  a 
physician — perhaps  even  a  spe- 
cialist— instead  of  the  "old  wife" 
next  door.  We  probably  don't  ask 
a  lodge  brother,  no  matter  how 
fine  a  fellow  he  is,  to  give  us 
advice  on  major  investments  un- 
less he  happens  also  to  be  an  ex- 
pert in  that  field.  Every  student 
who  has  written  a  college  thesis 
knows  that  the  value  of  the  work 
he  produces  will  depend  largely 
on  the  reliability  of  his  sources. 

Nevertheless,  many  of  us  per- 
mit ourselves  to  build  up  quite 
violent  opinions  about  religions 
other  than  our  own  on  pure  hear- 
say evidence  from  persons  who 
have  no  real  competence  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject. 
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A  close  corollary  of  the  right 
of  freedom  of  speech  is  the  right 
to  speak  for  one's  self  in  defend- 
ing a  point  of  view.  In  no  field 
is  this  more  true  than  in  the 
question  of  one's  faith.  Who  can 
tell  anyone  else  exactly  what  I 
believe?  Who,  except  an  active 
and  unusually  well-informed 
member,  can  say  exactly  what  my 
church  stands  for?  Would  I  trust 
myself  to  answer  important  ques- 
tions about  denominational  doc- 
trine, or  would  I  want  to  call  in 
an  expert  theologian?  Ought  I 
not,  then,  to  decline  to  pay  too 
much  attention  when  people  who 
are  not  authorities  begin  telling 
me  tales  aimed  to  arouse  my  prej- 
udices and  keep  me  from  friendly 
association  and  cooperation  with 
people  of  other  faiths? 

Many  localities,  confronted  with 
the  circulation  of  this  kind  of 
misinformation  and  its  resultant 
bad  feeling,  have  met  the  prob- 
lem by  setting  up  a  "Forum  of 
Faiths,"  inviting  one  recognized 
authority  from  each  of  the  major 
faiths — in    this     country    usually 


Jewish,  Eastern  Orthodox,  Prot- 
estant and  Roman  Catholic — to 
present  their  beliefs,  followed  by 
a  round-table  discussion  between 
the  participants,  in  which  each 
may  ask  questions. 

Willingness  to  know  the  best 
about  another  faith  is  in  no  wise 
evidence  of  disloyalty  to  one's 
own  faith.  It  is  rather  the  reverse. 
The  person  strong  in  his  own  faith 
knows  it  will  not  be  essentially 
shaken  by  any  honest  witness.  He 
will  also  admit  that  his  own  be- 
liefs may  not  all  be  infallible  and 
that  listening  to  soundly  based 
opinions  may  help  rub  off  some 
of  his  "ecclesiastical  corners"  and 
give  him  valuable  new  insights. 
The  mother  who  rushes  out  to 
stop  a  fight  between  her  children 
and  the  neighbor's  children,  but 
who  insists  on  believing  that  her 
children  are  right  without  being 
willing  to  hear  any  of  the  facts, 
may  fool  herself  that  her  actions 
are  based  on  complete  confidence 
in  her  own  youngsters.  But  is  that 
really  the  case?  Or  does  she  re- 
fuse to  hear  the  facts  because  she 
is  afraid  they  will  disclose  that 
even  her  family  has  room  for  im- 
provement? 

As  in  some  other  areas — our 
discussions  of  race,  for  instance — 
one  of  our  greatest  handicaps  in 
understanding  our  sister  faiths  is 
the  human  tendency  to  talk  in 
generalizations.  We  know  how 
false  it  is  to  argue  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general.  We  have 
known  one  Jewish  person  whom 
we  either  do  or  do  not  like  and  we 
draw  our  generalizations  about 
both  the  Jewish  race  and  the  Jewish 
religion  in  the  light  of  that  one  in- 
timate contact.  We  know  of  an 
instance      of      Protestant-Roman 


Catholic  cooperation  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  overseas  relief;  or  a 
South  American  missionary  has 
told  us  of  "Catholic-inspired 
atrocities"  against  evangelical 
missionaries  in  certain  countries. 
According  to  which  one  talks  the 
loudest  and  longest,  we  may  form 
our  opinion  about  "Catholics."  De- 
pending upon  which  Orthodox 
individuals  we  have  known  we 
think  of  the  Orthodox  Church  as 
the  "Greek"  or  the  "Russian" 
church. 

We  realize  that  within  the 
group  normally  called  Protestant 
there  are  hundreds  of  sects  or  de- 
nominations, and  that  even  with- 
in one  family  of  churches  there 
can  be  apparently  irreconcilable 
differences,  sometimes  of  very 
little  religious  significance. 

A  Roman  Catholic  who  had 
lived  all  his  life  in  a  predominant- 
ly Episcopal  community  would 
have  quite  a  different  opinion  of 
Protestantism  from  one  who  had 
always  lived  in  a  predominantly 
Congregational  town.  A  person 
who  knew  only  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  India  would  be  in  for 
a  surprise  if  he  attended  a  Bap- 
tist, Episcopal,  or  an  Adventist 
Church  in  America.  Yet  a  neigh- 
borly Catholic  might  have  di- 
rected him  to  any  of  these,  think- 
ing they  were  all  Protestant  and 
therefore  a  good  deal  alike.  But 
if  our  visitor  inquired  in  any  of 
these  churches  he  might  readily 
be  informed  that  there  is  a  group 
within  each  of  these  churches  who 
do  not  even  like  to  be  called 
"Protestants." 

When  one  begins  studying  other  | 
faiths  he  soon  finds  many  areas  j 
in  which  it  is  possible  for  people  j 
of   different  faiths   to    cooperate.  I 
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This  is  particularly  true  in  this 
country  where  all  the  major  faiths 
have  much  in  common.  The  ques- 
tion of  interfaith  cooperation 
would  be  much  more  difficult  if 
we  lived  in  a  country  where 
idolatry  or  animism  prevailed. 

Social  service  work,  overseas 
relief,  and  service  to  refugees  are 
areas  of  religious  witness  in  which 
there  is,  almost  of  necessity,  a  long 
history  of  interfaith  cooperation 
both  at  local  and  national  levels. 
Services  to  the  armed  forces  have 
often  brought  the  faiths  together 
for  cooperative  planning.  One  of 
the  most  important  interfaith  proj- 
ects is  the  Religion  in  American 
Life  campaign  which  has  received 
such  amazing  support  through  all 
the  mass  communications  media 
of  the  country  (billboards,  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  radio,  tele- 
vision, etc.)  in  its  basic  appeal  to 
attend,  support,  and  invite  others 
to  attend  the  church  or  synagogue 
of  one's  choice. 

Our  nation  has  need  of  such 
common  religious  witness  today. 
The  world  has  need  of  it.  Perhaps 
there  was  never  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  people  on  earth 
openly  repudiating  the  demands 
of  religion  and  saying,  "The  only 
thing  that  matters  for  us  in  this 
world  is  what  we  can  get  out  of 
it.  Let  us  have  our  comforts  and 
our  luxuries,  and  never  mind  what 
happens  to  others."  Or,  "Let  us 
grab  countries  and  enslave  peo- 
ples— our  state  is  a  law  to  itself 
and  responsible  to  no  one.  There 
is  no  God — only  force  and  might 
of  arms." 

The  forces  arrayed  against  re- 
ligion at  this  period  in  history  are 
strong  and  vocal.  Those  who  see 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  List  programs  other  than 
those  mentioned  which  you 
think  might  be  undertaken  on 
an  interfaith  basis. 

2.  What  limits  do  you  see  to 
interfaith  cooperation?  What 
practical  hurdles? 

3.  Give  instances  from  various 
areas  of  life  to  illustrate  the 
danger  of  arguing  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general.  Do  you 
think  some  psychological  dis- 
turbances have  their  roots  in  peo- 
ple doing  this? 

4.  Do  you  think  unethical  prop- 
agandists ever  cite  "incidents" 
and  imply  they  are  "typical" 
when  they  really  aren't? 


force  as  the  ruling  concept  in 
the  world,  those  who  belong  to 
"the  cult  of  comfort,"  those  who 
think  that  man  himself  is  the 
measure  of  all  values,  make  up  a 
formidable  opposition  to  the  re- 
ligious way  of  life  which  teaches 
that  only  in  the  service  and  sac- 
rifice of  the  individual  to  God 
can  the  world  hope  for  salvation. 
The  new  cults  of  self-interest  are 
far  more  formidable  rivals  of  re- 
ligion, because  they  are  more 
dynamic,  than  the  old  idolatrous 
systems. 

It  is  in  this  conflict  that  eveiy 
man,  woman  and  child  of  faith 
is  called  upon  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  the  Lord's  side,  say- 
ing with  conviction  and  imple- 
menting his  words  with  action, 
"As  for  me  and  my  house,  my 
community,  my  nation,  We  will 
serve  the  Lord!" 
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The  World  Family  of  Churches 

1.  To   discover   the   word   "ecumenical"   and   the   meaning   of  the 
ecumenical  movement. 

2.  To  know  about  the  history,  aims,  and  program  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

3.  To    discover    our    own    ecumenical   responsibilities    and    oppor- 
tunities. 

Suggested  Scripture:  John  13:34-35;  Ephesians  1:9-14 


/^/hen  Christians  work  together 
to  do  God's  will,  they  seem  able 
to  accomplish  far  more  than  the 
sum  total  of  their  individual  ef- 
forts. When  even  two  or  three  are 
gathered  in  Christ's  name,  he  has 
promised  that  he  will  be  in  the 
midst  of  them  and  through  him 
amazing  things  can  happen.  When 
the  faithful  followers  of  Jesus 
were  gathered  together  "in  one 
place  and  with  one  accord,"  on  the 
first  Christian  Pentecost,  fifty  days 
after  the  resurrection,  we  are  told 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon 
them,  as  Jesus  had  promised.  On 
that  day  3,000  converts  were  made 
to  Christianity.  The  new  church 
went  out  preaching  and  teaching 
and  healing  in  Christ's  name  and, 
as  one  historian  put  it,  turned  the 
whole  pagan  world  upside  down. 
Through  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment today  the  churches  are  ac- 
complishing many  things  they 
could  not  have  accomplished 
working  separately. 

"Ecumenical"  is  a  new  word  to 
some  of  us.  It  means  more  than 
"interdenominational"  or  "inter- 
national." Its  Greek  root  "oikou- 


mene"  means  "related  to  the 
whole  inhabited  earth."  In  its 
modern  sense  the  word  refers  to 
Christians  of  various  churches  or 
"communions"  working  together 
with  one  accord  to  do  God's  will. 

The  new  ecumenical  movement 
is  generally  said  to  have  had  its 
origins  in  the  missionary  move- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century 
when  minority  groups  in  non- 
Christian  lands  found  working  to- 
gether a  practical  necessity  if  they 
were  to  survive  at  all.  The  Inter- 
national Missionary  Council  grad- 
ually became  the  symbol  of  mis- 
sionary cooperation  throughout 
the  world. 

Other  ecumenical  programs 
were  undertaken  through  the 
World  Council  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation and  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion, the  World  Student  Christian 
Federation,  The  World  Alliance 
of  International  Friendship 
through  the  Churches,  the 
World's  Alliance  of  YMCA's  and 
the  World's  YWCA.  The  trend 
toward  unity  was  under  way. 

In  a  rather  special  way,  the 
ecumenical    movement    is     sym- 
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j  bolized  today  by  the  World  Coun- 
|  cil  of  Churches,  which  came  into 
1  formal  existence  in  1948,  at  the 
j  great  world  assembly  at  Amster- 
I  dam,  Holland. 

j      One     hundred     and     sixty-one 
1  churches — Anglican,      Protestant 
j  Orthodox,    and    free    churches- — 
j  from    46    countries    around    the 
]  world  now  make  up  its  member- 
|  ship.    Those    churches   will   send 
j  600  representatives  to  the  Second 
j  World    Assembly    scheduled    for 
|  Evanston,     Illinois,     in     August, 
|  1954.  In  these  assemblies  lies  the 
|  ultimate  authority  of  the  World 
i  Council  of  Churches.  Interim  di- 
|  rection   comes   from  the   Central 
!  Committee    of    90    which    meets 
yearly,    ( they  last  met  at  Luck- 
now,    India),    and    the    smaller 
Executive  Committee  which  meets 
every   six   months.    Headquarters 
are   in   Geneva.   There   are   New 
York   and   London  offices   and  a 
traveling  secretary  in  Asia. 

Through  the  official  channels  of 
the  World  Council,  the  churches 
talk  together,  study  together,  and 
act  together.  As  their  program 
progresses  they  become  increas- 
ingly firm  in  the  conviction 
expressed  at  the  Amsterdam  con- 
ference: "We  intend  to  stay  to- 
gether." 

Typical  of  their  talking  together 
was  the  world-wide  conference  on 
faith  and  order  held  at  Lund, 
Sweden,  in  1952.  The  church- 
men who  gathered  there  repre- 
sented the  theological  leaders 
of  their  many  denominations. 
They  were  trying  to  decide  what 
to  do  about  the  apparently  ir- 
reconcilable differences  which 
keep  the  churches  apart.  These, 
the  churchmen  decided,  were 
!  based  essentially  on  varying  ideas 
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dealing  with  the  veiy  nature 
of  the  church  itself,  including 
questions  pertaining  to  the  or- 
dination of  the  ministiy  and  to  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments. 
But  they  discovered,  too,  that 
many  differences  cut  squarely 
across  denominational  lines,  and 
that  some  differences  which  the 
churches  have  largely  outgrown 
are  being  kept  alive  by  the  non- 
theological  factors  of  culture,  his- 
tory, and  economics. 

The  greatest  problem  which 
the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order  has,  its  leaders  will  tell  you, 
is  that  people  expect  too  much 
of  it.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  pro- 
mote organic  union  nor  to  act 
as  a  "marriage  bureau"  between 
denominations.  Moreover,  it 
knows  that  it  cannot  repair  in  a 
few  years  all  the  misunderstand- 
ings and  differences  that  have 
been  developing  over  the  cen- 
turies. On  the  other  hand,  its 
members  point  to  the  successful 
scheme  of  union  in  South  India  as 
evidence  that  organic  union  is  not 
impossible,  and  mention  the  pres- 
ent negotiations  toward  unity  be- 
tween various  Lutheran  churches 
and  between  major  branches  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  this 
country  as  evidence  that  the  trend 
to  diversity  has  largely  been 
superseded  by  the  will  to  unity. 

Through  its  study  department 
the  World  Council  challenges  the 
member  churches  to  face  up  to 
the  full  implication  of  the  Chris- 
tian message  for  today's  world. 
The  study  department  carries  on 
its  research  work  largely  through 
groups  of  clergymen  or  laymen 
who  exchange  their  findings  by 
mail,  and  occasionally  meet  for 
regional  discussions,  and  eventu- 


ally  issue  statements  upon  which 
they  invite  the  comment  of  indi- 
viduals or  church-related  groups. 

The  study  department's  main 
concern  at  present  is  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  advance  study  being 
done  by  various  groups  on  the 
six  sub-themes  of  the  1954  Second 
Assembly:  unity,  evangelism,  re- 
sponsible society,  international 
relations,  race,  and  laity. 

Working  together  is  perhaps 
best  typified  by  the  World  Coun- 
cil's Department  of  Interchurch 
Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees. 
Since  1949  at  least  $21,071,590 
and  24,362  tons  of  clothing  and 
food  have  helped  sustain  Chris- 
tian individuals  and  Christian 
communities  amid  the  overwhelm- 
ing odds  of  war,  devastation,  de- 
portation, and  resettlement.  The 
program  has  been  carried  on  in  a 
spirit  of  Christian  service  wher- 
ever need  was  great  without  re- 
spect to  battle  lines  or  "curtains." 
Emergency  churches  in  devas- 
tated areas,  health  retreats  for 
church  workers,  village  rehabilita- 
tion programs,  replacement  of 
destroyed  seminary  libraries,  and 
the  distribution  of  food  concen- 
trates and  warm  clothing  through 
church  facilities  in  critical  areas 
still  continue,  but  have  largely 
given  place  to  service  to  displaced 
persons  and  refugees.  More  than 
200,000  such  persons  have  been 
helped  directly  with  problems  of 
migration  and  resettlement. 

World  Council  personnel  have 
worked  with  government  and  in- 
tergovernmental refugee  organiza- 
tions, often  supplying  personnel  to 
help  carry  out  their  programs  and 
spurring  them  on  to  find  more  re- 
sources to  put  into  the  work.  A 
most  important  aspect  of  the  serv- 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1 .  Does  knowing  more  about 
the  work  of  your  own  church  and  1 
understanding       its       teachings 
make  you  more  or  less  ecumeni- 1 
cal? 

2.  On  what   sort   of   study   or  I 
activity   can   churches   best    co-  j 
operate   at   the   local   level?    At  1 
the  national  level? 

3.  Choose    special    phases    of  I 
World  Council  work  for  report. 
(Materials    available    from    156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.) 


ice  to  refugees  is  a  cooperative  I 
and  advisory  relationship  to  the  \ 
United  Nations. 

Other  special  concerns  of  the  j 
World   Council   have   dealt  with  j 
the     status     of    women     in     the  ] 
churches,  the  relation  of  the  Chris- 1 
tian  to  his  daily  work,  the  estab-  i 
lishment    of    international    youth  | 
camps,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  || 
ecumenical  institute  where  short 
term    conferences    are    held    by  j 
Christians  in  various  fields. 

Staff  and  committee  visits  be- ' 
tween    the    churches    of    various  | 
countries     and     particularly     to 
churches    of    the    more    isolated  I 
Christian    communities    or    those 
having   special   problems   is   con- ' 
sidered    most    essential    to    ecu- ; 
menical  growth. 

Because  the  World  Council  al- : 
ways  looks  forward,  it  takes  spe-  '■■ 
cial  pride  in  its  youth  department  | 
whose   program   closely   parallels  j 
that  of  the  over-all  organization.  ; 
A  youth  delegation  attends  and  is  j 
expected    to    participate    in    and  '■■ 
comment    upon    the    findings    of 
even  the  most  important  confer- 
ences and  assemblies. 
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A  New  Kind  of  Church  Council 

1.  To  prepare  for  the  Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

2.  To  discover  how  this  Assembly  can  be  made  a  great  spiritual 
experience  for  the  people  of  America  and  the  world. 

3.  To  explore  briefly  the  theme  of  the  Assembly:  Christ  the  Hope  of 
the  world. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Psalms  33;  I  Peter  1:3-9;  5:6-11;  Romans  4-7, 13 


/he  Second  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  will 
be  held  on  the  campus  of  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois, August  15  to  31,  1954.  To  it 
will  come  600  official  representa- 
tives of  the  161  member  churches 
and  a  like  number  of  official  visi- 
tors. On  hand  also  will  be  150 
"consultants" — top-ranking  theo- 
logians, seminary  professors, 
preachers,  laymen, — who  will  be 
participating  in  the  program  or 
the  study  commissions.  Observers 
are  expected  from  churches  which 
are  not  members  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  A  youth 
delegation  of  120  will  participate 
in  the  sessions  of  the  assembly. 
It  should  be  a  colorful  group 
that  assembles  for  the  opening 
processional,  replete  with  Chris- 
tian symbolism  of  many  countries. 
Most  spectacular,  perhaps,  will 
be  the  representatives  of  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  churches  with 
their  rich  purple  and  black  robes 
and  carrying  their  long  shepherd's 
crooks.  Most  colorful  will  be  the 
scarlet  academic  robes  of  Oxford 
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or  the  rose  and  gold  silk  of  the 
Mar  Thoma,  India,  representative. 
There  will  be  academic  hoods 
from  universities  around  the  world 
and  the  dignified  black  robes  and 
white  ruffs  of  certain  Lutheran 
traditions.  It  is  hoped  that  per- 
haps a  third  of  those  present  in  an 
official  capacity  will  be  laymen 
and  laywomen  of  the  church.  A 
hundred  thousand  people  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  great  open- 
ing worship  service  in  Soldiers 
Field. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  that 
such  a  significant  ecumenical  con- 
ference will  have  been  held  in 
the  United  States.  All  the  early 
conferences  of  the  church  ( includ- 
ing that  of  Nicea,  which  gave  us 
our  oldest  creed)  were  ecumen- 
ical; that  is,  church-wide  and 
world-wide  for  the  church  and 
world  of  that  day.  But  the  Chris- 
tian world  of  the  first  few  cen- 
turies was  definitely  limited  in  its 
scope.  In  1948,  the  very  year  that 
the  World  Council  of  Churches 
came  into  official  being  at  Amster- 
dam,   Holland,    Christianity    was 


at  last  established  in  every  na- 
tion on  the  globe.  Thus  in  two  sig- 
nificant ways  ecumenicity  be- 
came a  fact. 

Now  this  ecumenical  council  is 
to  meet  in  America — America 
with  its  roots  which  are  deep  in 
the  soil  of  religious  freedom  and 
mutual  tolerance  and  respect.  Are 
our  present  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices true  enough  to  those  tradi- 
tions so  that  we  can  be  sure  the 
environment  in  which  the  assem- 
bly meets  will  spur  it  on  to  great 
achievement?  And  are  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  spiritually  open- 
minded  enough  to  receive  and 
assimilate  the  many  blessings  and 
insights  that  can  come  to  us  from 
having  such  an  assembly  in  our 
midst?  Are  there  things  we  need 
to  do,  prayers  we  need  to  pray, 
to  clarify  our  minds  and  purify 
our  hearts  so  that  we  as  individ- 
uals, as  churches,  and  as  a  na- 
tion can  contribute  to  and  profit 
by  this  great  occasion? 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
participation  of  the  common  peo- 
ple in  the  local  churches  has  been 
encouraged  as  an  essential  part 
of  such  a  conference.  Of  course  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  mem- 
bership of  any  member  church 
can  hope  to  attend  the  assembly 
itself.  But  all  over  the  country 
and  the  world  groups  of  inter- 
ested Christians  are  meeting,  to 
study  the  theme  of  the  assembly 
and  one  or  more  of  the  sub- 
themes.  In  these  small,  local-level 
groups  much  the  same  procedure 
is  being  followed  as  will  be  fol- 
lowed at  the  assembly  itself.  The 
most  common  procedure  seems  to 
be  to  spend  the  first  hours  explor- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  theme  it- 
self  and  then  to  break  up   into 


groups  to  consider  the  sub-themes  ! 
and  their  relation  to  the  main  1 
theme.  At  the  end  the  whole  1 
group  comes  together  again  to  I 
integrate  its  findings  and  write  1 
a  report.  Local  groups  are  en- 1 
couraged  to  send  their  findings  § 
on  to  the  appropriate  preparatory 
commission  so  that  all  this  serious  1 
preliminary  study  may  be  con- 
sidered by  those  who  are  prepar-  I 
ing  the  documents  upon  which  j 
the  Evanston  discussions  will  be  I 
based.  This  is  something  new  in  I 
church  history.  The  highest  body  I 
of  the  World  Council — its  Execu-  1 
tive  Committee — has  expressed  [ 
the  hope  that  in  this  way  the  | 
Evanston  discussions  may  become  I 
conversations  between  the  j 
churches  themselves  rather  than  | 
just  between  their  delegated  rep- 1 
resentatives. 

The  main  theme  is  biblically  J 
simple  in  its  statement:  "Christ,  j 
the  Hope  of  the  World."  How-  f 
ever,  for  two  years  the  world's  1 
leading  theologians  have  been  f 
working  to  formulate  an  adequate  | 
statement  of  the  implications  of  I 
those  words.  Many  and  varied  are  | 
the  comments.  We  can  give  only  1 
one;  that  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  't  | 
Hooft,  General  Secretary  of  the  I 
World  Council.  He  says: 

"Our  present-day  world  is  a  world  1 
of  seemingly  insoluble  problems.  We  j 
do  not  know  how  to  establish  peace  | 
among    nations,    how    to    attain    an  | 
international   social   justice,    or   how  | 
to    overcome    the    disunity    of    the  j 
church.   Caught  in   such  blind-alley  j 
situations  we  are  in   danger  of  be- 
coming defeatists.  It  is  just  here  that 
the  gospel  calls  us  to  hope.  It  does 
not  call  us  to  a  hope  based  on  illu- 
sions   about    man    and    his    nature. 
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but  to  a  hope  in  God  who  in  Jesus 
Christ  has  once  and  for  all  pro- 
claimed his  victory  and  who  gives 
us  the  certain  promise  of  that  King- 
dom which  is  the  fulfillment  of  his 
victory  in  and  through  his  Son." 

The  six  sub-themes  which  seek 
to  relate  the  theme  of  Christian 
hope  to  concerns  of  the  church  in 
relation  to  the  world  here  and 
now  are: 

Faith  and  Order — Our  oneness 
in  Christ  and  Our  Disunity  as 
Churches. 

Evangelism — The  Mission  of 
the  Church  to  Those  Who  Are 
Outside  Her  Own  Life. 

Social  Problems — The  Re- 
sponsible Society  in  a  World  Per- 
spective. 

International  Affairs — The 
Christians'  Struggle  for  World 
Community. 

Inter-Group  Relations — The 
Church  Amid  Today's  Racial  and 
Ethnic  Tensions. 

The  Laity — Questions  faced  by 
the  Christian  in  His  Vocation. 

Preparatory  materials  on  any 
of  these  sub-themes  may  be  had 
— free — from  the  New  York  office 
of  the  World  Council,  156  Fifth 
Avenue.  If  you  write  for  them, 
ask  also  for  a  Bible  bookmark, 
which  contains  this  prayer  for  the 
Assembly: 

"Almighty  God,  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  from  whom 
cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
we  pray  for  the  health  and  the  power 
of  Thy  Church  on  earth.  We  confess 
that  we  have  made  it  unworthy  by 
our  own  unworthiness.  We  have 
clung  to  ways  which  are  merely  our 
own,  and  have  caused  the  Church 
to  continue  in  division.  We  have 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  does  "Christian  Hope" 
mean  to  you? 

2.  Discuss  the  sub-themes  and 
their  relation  to  Christian  Hope. 

3.  List  ways  in  which  the  As- 
sembly will  be  important  to 
America  and  A  m  e  r  ic  a  n 
churches? 


failed  to  give  ourselves  only  to 
Thee,  and  have  brought  weakness 
upon  the  Church.  Renew  in  us  a 
right  mind,  O  Father,  that  there 
may  be  new  life  and  power  in  Thy 
Church  unto  Thy  glory. 

"We  pray  for  those  who  prepare 
for  the  coming  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  that  all 
that  they  do  may  be  inspired  by  Thy 
Spirit.  May  their  thinking  be  cou- 
rageous and  true;  may  their  plans 
work  wholly  to  the  good  of  Thy 
Church;  may  they  serve  with  the 
devotion  of  a  single  mind  stayed  on 
Thee    alone. 

"We  pray  for  those  who  will  at- 
tend the  Assembly,  that  in  their 
preparations  for  their  work  there, 
they  may  seek  Thy  purposes;  that 
in  their  discussions,  they  may  speak 
to  defend  only  Thy  truth;  that  in 
their  decisions  they  may  follow  the 
leading  of  Thy  Spirit  unto  the  service 
of  mankind. 

"We  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  this 
undertaking,  that  Thou  will  judge, 
correct,  and  redeem  each  part  and 
step,  that  the  whole  may  be  a  great 
sign  unto  men  of  the  presence  and 
the  coming  of  our  Lord,  even  Jesus 
Christ. 

"And  now  unto  Him  be  glory  in 
the  Church,  through  Christ  Jesus, 
world  without  end.  Amen." 


BIBLE    READING 

FOR 

EVERY   DAY 


OF    THE     MONTH  ' 


BY 
JAMES    V.     CLAYPOOL 

(Secy.,    promotion    of 

Bible   Use, 

American    Bible 

Society) 


THEME:  How  a  Person  Can  Play  Up  to  the  Best 
That  Is  in  Him 

1.  Live  One  Day  at  a  Time Matthew  6:25-34 

2.  Lean  Toward  the  Merciful  Side  Matthew  9:10-13 

3.  Give  as  Freely  as  You  Receive ....Matthew  10:7-15  j 

4.  Be  Both  Wise  and  Simple  Matthew  10:16-23 

5.  Do  Good  on  the  Sabbath Matthew  12:1-8 

6.  Put  in  Something  Better  ...Matthew  12:43-50 

7.  Love  Your  Neighbor  As—  __ Matthew  19:16-22 

8.  This  Is  the  Golden  Rule Luke  6:27-38 

9.  Do  It  Without  Whining ...Luke  9:18-25 

10.  Help  Others  Get  Back Luke  15:1-10 

11.  Be   Thoughtful   of   Others   John   8:1-11 

12.  Seek  More  Light John  8:12-20 

13.  Distinguish  Between  Christians John  13:31-35 

14.  Play  No  Favorites Acts  10:33-38 

15.  Everybody  Really  Counts ..I   Corinthians    12:12-22 

16.  Never  Mind  Who  Gets  the  Credit  I  Corinthians  3:1-9 

17.  Accept  the  Facts  of  Creation ..Romans  1:16-25 

18.  Realize  How  to  be  Saved  Romans  10:1-13 

19.  Don't  Think  Too  Well  of  Yourself  Romans   12:1-8 

20.  Watch  the  Great  Contrasts  ..Galatians  6:16-26 

21.  Stick  to  Telling  the  Truth Ephesians  4:25-32 

22.  Set  Your  Mind  Up  High ..Colossians  3:1-11 

23.  Get  Along  with  the  Rude .Colossians  3:12-17 

24.  Don't  Discourage  Others  ...Colossians  3:18-25 

25.  Don't  Be  a  Gossip  I  Timothy  5:8-13 

26.  Do  Work  as  Christ  Did James  2:14-20 

27.  Expect  No  Bed  of  Roses ...Revelation  2:8-11 

28.  Blow  Hot  or  Cold,  But  Blow Revelation  3:14-22 
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The  customer  at  the  lunch 
counter  was  struggling  valiantly 
with  his  not-so-choice  cube  steak. 
Finally  he  put  down  his  knife  and 
said  to  the  proprietor:  "It's  a 
shame  to  fry  a  tire  that  still  has 
so  much  tread  on  it!" 

An  Englishman,  traveling  in 
Erie,  noticed  that  a  railway  sta- 
tion had  three  clocks,  all  showing 
different  time.  He  pointed  this 
out  to  a  porter  and  suggested 
something  be  done  about  it. 

"Well,  now,  sorr,"  said  the  por- 
ter, "if  they  were  all  keepin'  the 
same  time  we  wouldn't  be  wantin' 
more  than  one." 

Bachelor:  A  fellow  who  has 
only  himself  to  blame. 

A  small  town:  The  place  where 
a  fellow  with  a  black  eye  doesn't 
have  to  explain  to  people.  They 
know. 

A  new  Chinese  student  who 
understood  little  English  had  en- 
rolled in  one  of  the  college  com- 
position classes. 

"What  is  your  name?"  asked  the 
teacher. 

"Yu  Yu  Tsin  Mei,"  said  he. 

"Your  name  is  too  long.  I'll  just 
call  you  John." 
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"And  what  is  your  name,  Sir?" 
"Mr.   Elmer  John   McDonald." 
"You  name  very  long.  I  call  you 
Charlie." 

Tourist:  "Many  big  fish  in  this 
part  of  the  country?" 

Native:  "Many  big  fish!  Lady, 
we  don't  allow  boys  and  small 
men  around  here  to  bait  a  hook 
unless  they're  tied  to  a  tree." 

The  judge  asked  the  married 
couple  why  the  case  wasn't  set- 
tled out  of  court. 

"That's  what  we  were  doing, 
your  honor,"  the  husband  replied, 
"until  the  cops  interfered." 


&& 


'I    suggest    we    look    at    this    situation 
objectively ,  Finnegan  .  .  ." 


4* 

"^fe/  #z<W  &ff  all  c^iant  ad  Iwothenliood,  not        *i* 


only  lew  lltld  day  but  fob  all  owi  yea/id — a  ImiUesi-  *f* 
hood  not  (U  wo^dd  lutt  olf  add  and  deedd.  We  ate  *i* 
all  o^  ad  cklldUen  oj  eoAtk — cyiarit  uA  tkcd  dimple        *f* 


e?3 


knowledge.       9fr  own,  wotnesid  ate  op^Aeteed,   then 


ute  a/ie  opp/ieMed.       9fr   Iney   nan/fesi  me  Jumc^i.  *t* 

9 jf  Ikei/i  jfteedom  Id  lemon  auuiy  oan,  jjteedom  iA,  not  NJr 

4*                            _  v 

decade.      Qiant  ad  a  cowman  IfodU  thai  man  dkall  v 

knout  ktead  and  peace-— that  lie  dnall  Jzn&ux  jdjAtlce  ^f 

";          and  <tlplzieaadnedd,  faedom  and  decuAity,  an  ecfroal  *& 

opportunity  and  an  ecfrual  chance  la  do-  lud  bedi,  v 

not  only  m  044A,  ouut  landd,    lud  iJtAoutjJixud  Ike  *f* 

modd.       And  In  Ikai  Ixutk  let  ad  ma/iclt  lauMx/id  ^fp 

f  '  '  „ ■.."'* 

4*        ^£  clean  mosild  oul  Uandd  can  make. "  *!* 

4*  «§> 

4s                                                       — £lepnen  Vincent  Benet  «|» 

(Excerpt  from  Prayer,  in  We  Stand  United  and  Other  Radio  Scripts,  *!* 

^             published  by  Rinehart  &  Company  Inc.,  copyright  1942.)  *lr 
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